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J. A. Poncel and Indian Training School . . . (page 4) * 





Today's World 


NE OF THE MAJOR REASONS why our world 
O is in so much trouble is that it is peopled 
with opposites who don’t understand each 
other’s attitudes and activities. There are 
those who never know anything but abject 
poverty, and there are those who live in the 
midst of abundance. There are the victors and 
the vanquished. There are the whites and the 
colored. There are the nationalists and the 
internationalists. There are those who believe 
in a controlled economy and those who believe 
in free enterprise. There are those who believe 
in totalitarianism and those who believe in 
democracy. These differences make for 
difficulties. 

What can resolve the differences? Educa- 
tion cannot do it. Education has to do with 
information. World organization cannot do it. 
Every world organization suggested so far has 
to do with directing traffic. Science cannot 
do it. Science has to do with power. What 
we need is to have these opposites want to re- 
solve their differences, and to be willing to 
make the adjustments necessary to bring that 
good end to pass. And the Christian Church is 
the only organization which can create that 
transforming spirit. 

If the Christian Church is going to do this 
adequately, it must engage in the enterprise 
with a lot more enthusiasm than it has shown 
in a good many years. As members of the 
Church we’ve got to get over being apologetic 
to anybody! If the Church has the answer, it 
has the answer—and ought to say so with zeal. 
The Church is the channel by which Christ’s 
healing power is made available to sick souls 
and to a sick world. 

We ought to stand before the world with 
the courage and confidence such a conviction 


should inspire. We need to recapture the sense 
of urgency that marked the great revivals. 

But enthusiasm, in order to be effective, 
must be implemented with an adequate pro- 
gram. If what we have to do is the most im- 
portant thing in the world, then it ought to be 
carried on in the best way we know. We’ve 
got to get the Church out of the business of 
“small peanuts.” When an oil company finds 
a new field either at Point Barrow or in Saudi 
Arabia, it digs oil wells there. It gets its ma- 
terial and its men where the resources are. 
So must we. We must develop a more inten- 
sive program at home and around the world. 
We’ve been making real progress, but we must 
never be content with progress. What we must 
seek is achievement. 

An enthusiastic faith in our function and an 
adequate program toward its fulfillment must 
be supported by consecrated lives. We are 
never going to win our world for Christ until 
our world sees that we have been won. Preach- 
ing his Gospel isn’t going to find a ready re- 
sponse until it is readily seen that his Gospel 
is effective in us individually. We need a re- 
vival of religion within our Christian Church 
so soul-deep and so heaven-inspired that it 
cannot be resisted. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


These words from Shakespeare are quoted 
often, but the next line, not so well known, had 
better be read too: 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is left in shallows and in miseries. 


These are times when we need to respond 
to the call of God in Christ with all that we 
are. 


bv Sh. 


—C.irrorp E. Barsour, Pu. D., D.D. 


Vice-Moderator of the General Assembly 
Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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The frontispiece is written by Dr. Clif- 

rd E. Barbour, minister of the Second 

Presbyterian Church of Knoxville, Ten- 

nessee, and vice-Mod- 

erator of the General 

Assembly. A close run- 

ner-up in this year’s 

elections (P. L. June 

19) Dr. Barbour en- 

deared himself to As- 

; A sembly participants by 

r his gracious accept- 

ance of second place. 

The vice-Moderator is rated as one of the 

best preachers in the South; his church is 
filled to the doors every Sunday. 


That section of the country described 
in “Poncel of Tucson” (page 4) is getting 
close to home for Edith J. Agnew, now 
on the staff of the Board of National Mis- 
sions. She was born and brought up in 
Colorado and says she feels most at home 
prowling on foot or horseback over a 
mountain or down a canyon. A dyed-in- 
the-wool Presbyterian, she had her heart 
set on becoming a missionary to darkest 
Africa. Instead she became a missionary 
to our own sunny states of Utah, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, teaching Mormons, 
Spanish-Americans and Navajo Indians in 
national mission schools. She has been in 
New York since 1945. Besides writing 
articles and poems for periodicals, Miss 
Agnew is author of a brochure of poems, 
The Songs of Marcelino, and a book for 
children, My Alaska Picture Story Book. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is enjoying a pleas- 
ant venture in friendship this week. Apro- 
pos of the story (page 15) about the 
Princeton Seminary Choir and its re- 
tent country-wide tour, we are taking a 
little tour of our own over the same 
course. Each of the 700 families that 
played host to men of the choir will re- 
teive a copy of this issue, which tells of 
their hospitality. 


We woke up the other day to the 
fealization that an anniversary of sorts is 
Staring us in the face. A year ago this 
month—September 22 to be exact—Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire held its first “editorial 
conference.” Present were two soon-to- 
become associate editors and the general 
Manager, who sat on broken typewriter 
tables and discussed plans and policies. 

At that time, the crew occupied offices 
in the Witherspoon Building; later the 
enlarged staff moved to its present loca- 
tion on South Fourth Street. 

The other day, one of the original edi- 
tors stopped by the Witherspoon out of 
Curiosity to see who was occupying our 
old quarters. He found one room vacant; 
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one a conference room, one occupied by 
Dr. Frederick Ricketts, optician. The 
other—the office that used to house the 
associate editors—now has a sign on the 
door reading “Chanin’s Studio of Magic.” 


“What Do We Want?” (page 17) is 
based on the stirring address made by Dr. 
Paul C. Payne at General Assembly last 

» May. Dr. Payne, who 
} is general secretary of 
he Board of Chris- 
ian Education, speaks 
often before student 
bodies and other 
mi groups. As general 
secretary, he admin- 
isters the work of 

Christian education 
among the more than 2,500,000 people 
affiliated with Presbyterian churches and 





Sunday schools. Since he came to the 
Board in 1939, his main interest has been 
the inauguration of the new curriculum; 
“If you want to change a whole civiliza- 
tion overnight, start with the children,” 
he is wont to say. Former pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ithaca, New York, 
the church home of many Cornell stu- 
dents, he also has held pastorates in Okla- 
homa and Nebraska. Just before sailing 
for Amsterdam and the World Council, 
he became a member of the ancient order 
of granddads. 


Radio-minded Reverend Harold J. 
Quigley is pastor of the Ninth Presby- 
terian Church of Troy, New York. He 
finds time to broadcast a regular program, 
“Religion Views the News,” which has 
won three national citations. He has been 
chairman of the Radio Committee of the 
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Troy Council of Churches for three years 
and chairman of Tri-City Radio Commit- 
tee, for Albany, Schenectady, and Troy. 
He also edits Church and Radio, monthly 
newsservice put out by the Religious News 
Service and the Joint Religious Radio 
Committee. Familiarity with the radio 
field gives him a good background from 
which to write about “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” (page 27), which is broadcast 
weekly by ABC. 


For some time, word has been filtering 
back to us from the West Coast of Port- 
land’s Presbyterian college, Lewis and 
Clark, and its presi- 
dent, Morgan Odell. 
It remained for 
Thomas Franklyn 
Hudson to put the 
facts on paper in 
“Trail-blazing in Edu- 
cation” (page 22). 
Dr. Hudson, who is 
pastor of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Portland, 
is a trustee of Lewis and Clark. He went 
to Portland from California where he was 
associate executive secretary of the Pres- 
bytery of Los Angeles and formerly pastor 
of a church in San Diego. A native of 
Nova Scotia, who attended Occidental 
College and McCormick Seminary in this 
country, Dr. Hudson returns to Canada 
each summer as pulpit guest. He con- 
tributes to Social Progress, The Chaplain, 
and the Christian World (London). P. L. 
readers know him as contributor of 
“Recordings.” 





We were pleased, the other day, to 
receive from the chaplain of one of our 
state penitentiaries a letter commenting 
favorably on PRESBYTERIAN Lire. “This 
splendid paper does not remain long on 
the reading table,” our informant reported. 
And then, he added—with tongue in 
cheek, we hope—“Maybe it is because we 
have so many Presbyterians here.” We 
have been telling ourselves ever since that 
he must have been referring to members 
of the staff. 


The Cover is a composite photograph 
of boys at Tucson Indian School and 
Joseph A. Poncel, its director (page 4). 
Pictures are by Ray Manley and Kenny 
McVey, respectively, of Western Ways. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Timed to the baseball season is Carl L. 
Biemiller’s story of Lou Brissie, coura- 
geous rookie pitcher who, wounded in the 
Italian campaign, has fought his way to a 
place in major-league baseball. Also up- 
coming is a stimulating and delightful 
article by Dr. Robert Worth Frank, pres- 
ident of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, revealing the Church’s need for 
ministers and describing in clear terms 
just what a seminary is and what it is not. 

































THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex. 


panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, |} 


and completely moder facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col. 
lege—where classes are individualized . . , 
where every student knows all the others . . , 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min. 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
ait is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
© full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. |. training 
@ scholarship assistance 
@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
© opportunity for field work 
@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 


























































































“| NEVER PRAY,” 


said Vishinsky 


An American senator returned from Eu- 
rope with Vishinsky, the Russian diplo- 
mat. The senator, when introduced, said 
that every day he and his wife prayed 
that Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States might lead the world to peace. 


“I never pray,” replied the Russian. 


You can help arm the mission boards 
of the Presbyterian Church with financial 
resources to extend the influence of the 

istian way of life in America and 
abroad. By purchasing a Presbyterian An- 
nuity, you aid missions and at the same 
time arrange a steady income for yourself. 


Checks are mailed every six months as 
long as you live. The amount of income 
depends upon your age at the time you 
purchase the annuity. Mail coupon today. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


I'd like to make my mongy work forever. Please 
tell me whot percent income | would receive, my 


9-48-P 


DAY 


At present | am most interested in 
0 missions in Americo © missions abroad 
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» Men 
Regarding the attendance breakdown on 
Munday, August 8 (Sounding Board, Au- 
ast 7): 47 men and 61 women. I am 
adering if ours is an unusual church. 
Sunday was the second Sunday in five 
years, aS far as we know, when the women 
mumbered the men. On the average 
r congregation is made up of 60 to 65 
er cent men. —Rev. MINER E, BRUNER 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Logan, Utah 
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«,..27 men, 48 women and 14 children 
4 | Mout of a total membership of 653 (First 
Presbyterian Church) in attendance Sun- 
ay, August 8, to greet a supply while our 
gular minister is on vacation. Nothing 
m | Bto be proud of—but you asked for it. 
Well, I guess I won’t say it after all. 
Since I am the New Life chairman for our 
durch, perhaps I’d better spend more 
time on my knees and work a lot harder 
atthe job I’m supposed to do. 
—AL.rFreD C. RUNYAN 
Pittsburg, Kans. 








«I phoned friends in twenty-nine of the 
Presbyterian churches in Seattle and re- 
ctived a hearty response saying that they 
would gladly take attendance on August 8. 
The average for these churches was 35 
per cent men and 65 per cent women. The 
' |Bjapanese and Welsh were the only ones 
having more men than women present. 
—Ezra P. GIBoNEY 
Seattle, Wash. 


u- 
o- |f« This church has kept a record of the 
“ total number of men, women, and children 
4 | gptesent at each morning worship service 

fora number of years. For the first six 

months in 1947 the percentage of men was 
5 4? The church officers this year sought 


aj |g temedy the situation by launching a 
ve | gMfinite program aimed at increasing the 
d | Bomber of men. The first six months of 
- | Pihis year showed an attendance of 26.3 
f per cent men. 
... We are pleased with the results of 
the year’s work. Men will attend church 
u | —¥hen they are given jobs to do and when 
y. | [they feel church is worthwhile. 
—Rev. J. Epcar Pearson, JR. 
United Churches of Olympia, 
Olympia, Washington 





PRESBYTERIAN Lire is happy to report 
that the number of men in attendance on 
Sunday, August 8, jumped to 38 per cent, 
compared to 36 per cent on June 20. 

Other churches reporting attendance 
were: Morenci Chapel, Morenci, Aris.; 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, 
Conn. ; First Presbyterian, Titusville, Fla.; 
lake View Church, Chicago, Ill.; First 
Presbyterian, Lawrenceville, Ill.; Roxana 
Church, Roxana, Ill.; First Presbyterian, 
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Framingham, Mass.; Bayard Church, Bay- 
ard, Nebr.; Lowe Avenue Church, Omaha, 
Nebr.; First Presbyterian, Verona, N. J.; 
First Presbyterian, Rome, N. Y.; West- 
over Hills Church, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Bay Village Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
First Presbyterian, Pawhuska, Okla. ; First 
Presbyterian, Tunkhannock, Pa.; Bethany 
Church, Spokane, Wash.—Tue Epitors. 


What Would You Do? 


« ... Id like to see more “What Would 
You Do?” strips (P. L. June 19). They 
promote active thinking and discussion. 
I’m putting this on our youth fellowship 
bulletin board. _—Mary Wave Newton 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


« ...Let’s make “What Would You Do?” 
a regular feature of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
It is an effective means of presenting 
problems and a good starter for discus- 
sion. —BLANCHE BUBENIK 

Berwyn, Il. 


« Why doesn’t PresByTERIAN Lire intro- 
duce a correspondence page for young peo- 
ple in which letters dealing with live ethi- 
cal questions would be printed and an- 
swered? 

We would welcome this as a supplement 
to the News of Youth and would appre- 
ciate this opportunity to have a forum 
discussion of questions pertinent to prob- 
lems facing Christian young people. 

—Craic RoBerts 


Chicago, 1. | 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE intends to do exact- 
ly that, and will shortly begin publication 
of this feature. It will be entitled “What 


Would You Do?” In the meantime, we | 


would welcome questions from young peo- 
ple between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
one dealing with personal problems relat- 
ing to Christian living. Please restrict 
questions to a@ maximum of fifty words 
and send them to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
321 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa., 
in care of the “What Would You Do?” 
department.—TuHE Eptrors. 


Federal Council 


« ...I1 am confronted frequently in our 
church by members who ask how I can 
consistently defend the Federal Council of 
Churches when it has a creed and consti- 
tution that conflicts with the fundamentals 
of our Christian faith. 

I teach a Bible class and would like a 
statement from you as to the Presbyterian 
stand on the subject, and whether these 
critics are correct. They seem to get their 
information from some radical sheet. . . . 

—H. H. HEBERLy 
Long Beach, Calif. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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tHE Complete, Concist 
MODERN AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work that — 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 


HE A OINGAOn 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 





Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary is a condensed Bible Library—five 
helpful, fact-filled books of over 1400 
pages within a single binding. The five 
titles are: Articles ow the Bible as a 
Whole; Articles om the Old Testament; 
Commentary om the Books of the Old 
Testament; Articles om the New Teste- 
and C 


Frederick Cai Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 

At all Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Joseph A. Poncel (right) is a recognized authority on education in Southwest. His own early trials as an immigrant ai 
him in understanding and solving problems of Indian students who are eager to find place im present-day American life. 


Poneel of Tueson 


N A DAY not long before World War 
I, an eleven-year-old Hungarian boy 
fresh from Ellis Island saw his first ba- 
nana. It was purchased for him from a 
pushcart by a friendly woman who had 
been his fellow passenger on the steamer 
from Europe. 
Dealing with the unfamiliar fruit posed 
a problem for little Joseph. He disposed 
of it, however, with decision and dispatch. 
A good third of it, including the skin, 
went into his mouth in a single bite; the 
remainder went into his pocket for safe- 
keeping. The result was twofold: a pocket- 
ful of mush, and a vigorous boxing of ears 
from his mother. 
Such was the introduction to this con- 


By EDITH J. AGNEW 
Photographs by Ray J. Manley 


tinent of Joseph A. Poncel, who has be- 
come a recognized authority on education 
in the American Southwest. Today, as 
superintendent of the Tucson Indian 
Training School, Tucson, Arizona, this 
“foreigner” is helping descendants of the 
original Americans adapt themselves to 
life in these United States. 

The banana incident foreshadowed the 
difficulties that dogged him through many 
years—his impulsive tackling of whatever 
issue confronted him, and his subsequent 
humiliation when he found he had blun- 
dered—not from any wrong motive, but 


simply because he did not know our cts 
toms. 

Joseph’s father, an architect, left Hur 
gary in order to avoid military consctip 
tion. Thanks to information given him y 
a neighbor who had spent some time # 
America, he made his way directly 
Akron, Ohio, where he found work # 
stone mason and cement repairman will 
the Goodrich Rubber Company. Tw 
months after his arrival, his wife followed 
with their children Joseph, and his three 
year-old sister. 

In Hungary, where he spent the fir 
eleven years of his life, Joseph was fed 
he says, on dill pickles and dark bread 
In amazing America, the whole family 4 
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meat three times a day. Since their whole 
aim was to make as much money as pos- 
sible and go back to Hungary to spend the 
rest of their lives in ease, they wasted 
nothing on luxuries. As a symbol of their 
prosperity, meat was enough. 

The parents regarded the boy’s educa- 
tion as finished. In their scale of values, 
formal schooling was a dispensable folde- 
rol. Joseph was to state his age as thirteen 
—he was large enough to pass for that— 
and go immediately to work. But the 
family did not reckon with the truant of- 
ficer, who promptly appeared at the door. 
Joseph went to school! 

To his great disappointment, he was 
sntered in the first grade, although he had 
finished the equivalent of the fifth grade 
the old country. In his old school he 
had never been spoiled by the sparing of 
rod; but the rod was easier to endure 
han the name “Garlic-face,” one of the 
aunts heaped on the little immigrant in 
the American school. When he took out 
his sandwich at lunchtime, his schoolmates 
Sniffed and moved away. His mother tried 
fo disguise the garlic by chopping it fine 
a sausage sandwich, but if you ate it, 
your breath was scented—and you had to 
eat it. Then you had to wage fight after 
fight with those who called you the hated 
name, Garlic-face. 


















Solved his problem 
There was one day when Joseph thought 
he had solved the problem. The teacher 
had given each pupil a tube of tooth- 
paste with instructions for its use. It had 
a good, strong flavor; perhaps it was 
potent enough to overcome the garlic. 
Joseph took a mouthful and swished it in 
his mouth. Alas, humiliation upon hu- 
miliation! Somebody called everybody’s 
attention to him, pointing, and crying out, 
“Look! He’s foaming at the mouth!” 
Small wonder that the sensitive lad de- 
veloped a touchy ego, a quick temper. 
For a long time he carried a chip on his 
shoulder and an ingrown suspicion that 
people were making fun of him. 
His teacher made short work of the 
Hur® old spelling of his name Panczel. With 


nt ail 


ir cu 


scrip his tentative English, he could not make 
im by her understand. To her, it seemed to 
me i thyme with tonsil, she wrote it Poncel, 
tly WH and so it has remained. But if he was a 
rk #@ social misfit, little Joe was an academic 
, will? prodigy. By the end of his second year 


Tw in school, he had not only mastered the 
lowelf§ new language, but had completed the 
th seventh grade. 

Certainly, his parents thought, that was 
enough of school. Securing his worker's 
certificate, he became employed by a_rub- 
ber company. For an immigrant boy, the 
wages were huge, thirty-five to forty dol- 
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Career of Hungarian immigrant and work of Indian Training 


School prove that Americans can be made as well as born. 






lars a week! The money he earned was 
pooled in the family budget, all but one 
dollar which he insisted on holding out 
for some flashy article of dress. His ties 
in those days, he recalls, were “ungodly- 
looking things.” It was a way he tried to 
compensate for his uncertainties; he swag- 
gered through adolescence talking loud 
and big, and dressing like a Christmas 
tree. 

The elder Poncels were of the Reformed 
Faith and deeply bound to its tradition. 
They helped to organize the first Hun- 
garian Reformed Church in Akron. The 
minister of this church and a deaconess 
turned the course of Joseph Poncel’s 
career. They persuaded him to continue 
his education, and suggested Dubuque 
University in Iowa (then Dubuque Acad- 
emy) as a suitable school. No doubt they 
saw in this raw, blundering, young man 
the essential integrity of his character, 
his ability to look truth in the eye, and 
his bulldog determination to carry through 
any course he decided on. They thought 
he was worth a venture of faith. 

He had to make some decision. His 
father had cut off the way back to Hun- 
gary by repeatedly refusing to answer 
summons to the army at the time of World 
War I. America was home now. Either 
he could remain part of the Hungarian 
community, or he could break away and 
try to become fully American. He decided 
on the latter course, and went away to 
school. 

The conflict was bitter between the 
Hungarian Joseph and the new American 
Joseph. At school, as “a foreign student,” 
he was not accepted socially. When he 
came home for vacations, he was ostra- 
cized by his Hungarian friends. His 
parents grieved every time he turned his 
back on one of their customs. There was, 
for instance, the matter of the sour, home- 
made wine. A bottle of it always sat on 
the kitchen table. Joseph, accompanying 
his father on a round of Sunday calls, 
accepted glass after glass of it with in- 
ward rebellion. Finally he shouted to his 
father, “That’s absolutely the last glass 
I take of the stuff!” 





PRESBYTERIAN PERSONALITY 








And his father shouted back, “If that’s 
what they teach you at school—to be a 
molly-coddle and a sissy—you shall never 
go back!” Yet back Joseph went. 

At college he mooned over “Muggins” 
(Thelma Hauritz of Savannah, Illinois) in 
his psychology class, until he managed to 
meet her and make a date. He—all broad- 
shouldered, black-haired and ruddy—and 
she—dainty, graceful, and golden-haired— 
made a striking couple. They still do. 

One day the psychology professor, dis- 
cussing the effect of color, referred to 
Muggins’ multi-colored sweater as “Jo- 
seph’s coat.” Joseph Poncel, furious, 
sputtered to the professor after class. The 
allusion was to the Biblical Joseph, the 
professor explained, nothing personal. 
That was the way always. He made em- 
barrassing blunders because he failed to 
catch allusions. But he was learning all 
the time, settling into the environment of 
America, Besides, he was keeping steady 
company with Miss Hauritz now, and his 
pride in her did much to give him poise. 

He disappointed his parents by choosing 
not to become a Hungarian minister. 
Early in his college course, he had decided 
on full-time service in some Christian 
vocation, and for a long time he consid- 
ered the ministry. But, he chose educa- 
tional work and has never regretted the 
decision. Before the end of his senior 
year, he had applied to the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions for an ap- 
pointment. His Presbyterian leaning came 
from his Dubuque associations. 


Wins “Muggins” 

His first assignment was teaching sci- 
ence at Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. The people of Utah, while enter- 
tained by Mr. Poncel’s unpredictable ex- 
plosions and his remarkable frankness, 
accepted him wholeheartedly. In this 
work, he belonged. After he had spent 
two years at Wasatch, Miss Hauritz 
joined him and became Mrs. Poncel. 

For six years the Poncels worked to- 
gether in this coeducational boarding 
school. Mr. Poncel became principal of 
the high school. The work was strenuous, 
the students being normal young Ameri- 
cans. The Poncels grew fond of the West 
and the people who live in the valleys 
of the Wasatch Mountains. 

In 1934 he was transferred to the posi- 
tion of principal of the Allison-James 
School in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Owing 
to a new mission Board policy, the school, 
formerly a boarding high school for Span- 
ish-speaking girls, had suddenly become a 
coeducational junior high school. Mr. 
Poncel was faced with the problems of 
making the changeover—problems which 
he tackled with all his customary forth- 
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Neal Enos, senior at Tucson (Arizona) Indian Training School studies welding, one of 
manual training courses offered. School has served Arizona Indians for 60 years. 


Farm area of the school supplies provender for cattle, gives students experience 
im scientific farming. Here instructor Taylor helps a student master the planter. 


rightness, enthusiasm, and _ verve. 

He found his Spanish-American pupi 
hampered by language difficulties and 
limited backgrounds. While such difficy 
ties were right in his line, he did not um 
derstand why they existed in this part 
America. He had to go up into the mo 
tain “plaza” country to find out. Ther 
he visited, in adobe homes, families whe 
resources consisted only of one strip 
worn-out land and a flock of sheep 3 
goats. 

Mr. Poncel studied through several 
cessive summers, earned a Master’s & 
gree at Iowa University. The addition 
academic initials after their names mak 
some men wax pontifical, but not so w 
Poncel. He could not be strapped iz 
conventional patterns of action. Ong 
when a teacher asked him what he though 
of “self-expression” as an aim in progre 
sive education, he answered dramaticz 
by slamming a whole armload of bog 
on the sidewalk in front of her. 

During the Poncels’ eleven years 
Santa Fe, Bruce and Mary Margaret wen! 
added to the family. Bruce is dark, 
his father; Mary Margaret is blonde, 
her mother. Bruce likes to go fishing wi 
his father. The whole family loves ti 
West—its deserts, mesas, canyons, ski 
This is their America. 


Man for the job 


The Poncels would have been satisf 
to spend the rest of their lives at Allise 
James, but they were destined for a la 
field of service. During World War 
Tucson Indian Training School in 
zona, was left without a superintende 
Mr. Poncel was persuaded to accept 
position in 1945. This superintendentsh 
called for a schoolman of broad abilities, 
and the physical plant alone was a man- 
agement job of large proportions. The 
school, which celebrated its sixtieth anni- 
versary this year, had a valued tradition 
for the new superintendent to measure 
up to. 

Joseph Poncel, now a person of poise 
and self-discipline, proved himself the 
man for this job. At Tucson, he has lost 
himself completely in his work. It is not 
easy to induce him to talk about himself 
and his life, but he is always ready to tel 
about his Indian students. “Mine is 4 
thrilling job,” he says. “The Indians have 
pressing needs, physically, socially, educa- 
tionally, and spiritually. It is because their 
needs are so great that the work is s0 
well worth doing. There are important 
potentialities in the Indian people, but 
they need help in developing themselves.” 

Hungarian-immigrant Poncel knows 
what it means to have potentialities locked 
within oneself because of being regarded 
as inferior and queer. In working with 
his Indians, he has the confident and sym- 
pathetic touch, because he knows theif 
feelings and their problems firsthand. Jo 
seph Poncel has arrived. 
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Sixth-grade pupils and teacher, Miss Hazel Cuthill. Modern buildings of boarding school, comprising grades $ through 12, 
are far cry from one-room adobe hut which housed first class of six pupils. School serves Pima, Papago, and other tribes. 


TUCSON INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED 1888 


WENTY SOUTHWESTERN TRIBES are rep- 
il today in the student body of 
130 at the Tucson (Arizona) Indian 
Training School, now in its sixty-first year 
of service. Papago and Pima youngsters, 
whose reservations skirt the Arizona city, 
are in the majority, although students 
come from as far away as the Mona tribe 
in California. Selection of enrollment is 
based on the approval of missionaries in 
the field, of friends of the church and of 
former students. 

Ranging in age from twelve to twenty- 
five, these young people receive accredited 
junior and senior high school education 
from a staff of twenty teachers and super- 
visors. Such is the standard of the Pres- 
byterian institution that their alumni are 
accepted for entrance by the University 
of Arizona, also in Tucson, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Training School su- 
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perintendent. Zealous for the fine reputa- 
tion which the Presbyterian educational 
center has achieved in its more than half 
century of missionary service, the pro- 
spective college entrants are selected with 
great care. As a result, these young peo- 
ple have not yet failed to reflect the 
Christian tenets practiced in their home 
and school life. 

The present installation, located on In- 
dian School Road, is a far cry from the 
one-room adobe school which opened its 
doors in 1888 with six students. 

A part of the school’s 225-acre tract is 
set aside for the campus. Thirteen build- 
ings, arranged around an attractive park, 
make up the school and faculty quarters. 
There are two girls’ dormitories and two 
boys’ dormitories, with kitchens and laun- 
dries, an administration building, a dining 
hall, five faculty homes, a teachers’ hall 


for unmarried instructors, a hospital cot- 
tage, manual training shop, and home- 
maker buildings. In addition, Tucson In- 
dian Training School, which is partially 
self-sufficient, has a generous vegetable 
garden and a herd of cattle which supplies 
the school with all of its milk and part of 
its meat. The farm area serves the dual 
purpose of furnishing provender for cat- 
tle as well as practical experience in sci- 
entific farming for the agricultural stu- 
dents. The boys also are offered courses 
in sheet metal work and manual training, 
The girls have a choice of studies in home 
economics and home management. 

There has been a gradual shift away 
from emphasis on technical training for 
the Presbyterian Indian students. “To- 
day,” Dr. Poncel, superintendent, states, 
“we stress the academic side somewhat 
more heavily than in the past. Our educa- 
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tional policy has always been one in which 
the needs of the Indian students are given 
first consideration. And, as they have be- 
come more independent of the trusteeship 
of the government, they show a marked 
desire to create the same school and social 
atmosphere which the white children 
have.” 

Nor do these young Indians play their 
native games. Football, basketball, and 
baseball are scheduled sports for the boys. 
Last year, one of their alumni, a senior at 
the University of Arizona, was the school’s 
assistant coach. This work is but one of 
several parttime jobs which the Training 
School offers to its former students who 
are working their way through the Uni- 
versity. 

A wholesome social life is encouraged 
in the Saturday evening parties where the 
young people join in folk games and sings. 


Girls in Indian Training School receive home economics 
training in addition to the standard academic courses. 


Herd of cattle maintained by school furnishes all its 
milk, part of its meat, gives experience in animal care. 


Constructive association among students 
is also obtained through Westminster Fel- 
lowship, choirs, and dramatic work. 

The financial management of the Tucson 
Indian School is under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Its en- 
tire budget is underwritten by the Board, 
but the superintendent may go into the 
field to raise special funds for the school. 
Due to the press of the times, it was nec- 
essary this year to raise the annual tuition 
from thirty to fifty dollars. This sum in- 
cludes board, room, laundry, and incidental 
hospital expense. The budget usually is 
based on an expected return from two- 
thirds of the student body. The remainder 
comes from other sources. 

The end of the school year is not the 
end of activities for the staff of the 
school. Immediately following graduation, 


there is a conference of all young people 
which lasts for several days. 

Most of the important members of the 
Pima Tribal Council, including the Coun- 
cil head, have attended Tucson Indian 
Training School. Nurses, government 
workers, elders, Sunday school teachers, 
Christian farmers and housewives have 
been trained here. The Pimas’ Director of 
Religious Education is one of its products; 
and so is the Reverend Esau Joseph, one 
of the outstanding Christian leaders of 
the Southwest; and so is the Reverend 
Joaquin Lopez, first Papago to be or- 
dained to the ministry. 

Presbyterians throughout the country 
can well be proud of this southwestem 
educational group—so representative of 
the practical application of brotherhood. 
Its Indian students are a living reminder 
of the Christian way of life. 


Students are more enthusiastic about acquiring modern 
skills in homemaking than in learning ancestral crafts. 


Tucson Indian Training School offers contemperary sub- 
jects. Many graduating students go on to university. 





The World Council: 


“A Common Ground”’ 


The Amsterdam Assembly was over. 
The meeting, which began with the ring- 
ing of church bells from Amsterdam to 
the First Presbyterian Churches in Fair- 
banks and Anchorage, Alaska, and ended 
amidst the services and celebrations for 
Labor Sunday and the succession of Prin- 
cess Juliana to The Netherlands’ throne, 
was a monumental mile-stone in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. While the 
representatives of some 150 churches in 
forty-five different countries could not yet 
secure the peace for which the world has 
been looking nor resolve the myriad doc- 
trinal and ideological differences which 
separate them, they did lay the ground- 
work for the most concentrated and pow- 
erful religious organization the world has 
ever seen. 

Cooperation was the keynote of the As- 
sembly. For years the Christian Church 
has been divided, first into large groups, 
then into scores of sects, each with a sepa- 
tate doctrine, and each with a profound 
disregard for the policies and actions of 

brother churches. But, at Amsterdam, 
after ten years of hopeful planning, the 

ts met together and left their earlier 
pathy towards one another to the church 
historians. The church men and women 
yho gathered in Amsterdam still wor- 
hipped in different ways. Some wore the 

ightly colored vestments of the Orthodox 
churches; others wore dresses or business 
suits. But they were agreed on two points. 
One, they believed in God and Jesus 
Christ. Two, they believed that interna- 
ional cooperation between their various 
fiurches was the only way in which the 
snristian Church could take its proper 

ce in the Atomic Age. 

Although it is too early at the pres- 
time to assess the true significance of 
Amsterdam Assembly, the fact re- 

ins that eight out of every ten mem- 
bers of the Christian Church are now 
bound together in a cooperative effort 
imed to set the world back on its feet. 
tank E. Baker, a Methodist delegate to 

Assembly from the United States, said 
iting the meeting, “Never has any meet- 
Seen such anxiety to understand the 
her man’s views. If we adjourned tomor- 
without passing a resolution, we would 
ve accomplished a revolution in Chris- 
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tianity by discovering that all agreed on 
the fundamental things of our faith.” 

Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church’s General As- 
sembly, and a delegate at Amsterdam, said, 
“In the field of doctrine, substantial agree- 
ment has already been reached on a basic 
statement of belief.” 

Principal Robinson of the Church of 
England said, “We have discovered that 
a good many of our differences are not .. . 
between denominations as much as hori- 
zontal through denominations. We are dis- 
covering, too, that many of our notions 
regarding each other are purely erroneous 
—as when some of us discovered the 
Eastern Orthodox people are not idolators 
as we had thought. All of this has helped 
greatly in finding a common ground on 
which all can stand.” 

In addition to “finding a common 
ground,” the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches also’ deter- 
mined its position with regard to social, 
economic, and international affairs. The 
World Council decided that it would not 
isolate itself from the maelstrom of po- 
litical events, but would speak out on 
issues that concerned its members. This 
move was clearly indicated after the con- 








Opening service at Council Assembly 





flicting addresses delivered by John Foster 
Dulles, Presbyterian layman, and Pro- 
fessor Josef Hromadka, theologian from 
Czechoslovakia (see below). 

In other actions, members of the World 
Council discussed and made pronounce~, 
ments on subjects such as racial tension, 
the East-West cleavage, the significance of 
Communism, religious liberty and human 
rights, the place of women and youth in 
the Christian Church, the importance of 
missions, and pacifism. 

Honorary president of the World 
Council of Churches is Dr. John R. Mott, 
eighty - three-year-old lay missionary 
leader, Nobel Peace Prize winner, and 
“grand old man” of American Methodism. 
Six World Council presidents were also 
elected at the Amsterdam meeting. They 
are: Dr. Marc Boegner, president of 
the Federation of French Protestant 
Churches; Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York, 
former president of the Federal Council 
of Churches; Archbishop Germanos, Ex- 
arch of the Ecumenical Patriarch for 
Western and Central Europe; Archbishop 
Erling Eidem, head of the Swedish Lu- 
theran Church; and Dr. Tsu Chen Chao, 
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dean of the Yenching University School of 
Religion in Peiping, China. 

Twenty United States church leaders 
were named on the World Council’s im- 
portant ninety-man central committee, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., representa- 
tives on this committee are Dr. John A. 
Mackay and Dr. William Barrow Pugh. 


Limited Agreement 


The seemingly irreconcilable differences 
between Communism and western democ- 
racy were aired in full at the World Coun- 
cil’s Amsterdam Assembly. Two promi- 
nent church leaders, one from the West, 
and one from the East, agreed that the 
Western democracies were not living up 
to Christian ideals of conduct. They also 
agreed that war would not solve the East- 
West crisis, and that the Christian Church 
has to play an essential role in the struggle 
to thwart war and bring peace. But there 
the agreement stopped. 

John Foster Dulles, U.N. delegate 
and United States foreign policy adviser, 
attacked Communism and warned that 
unless the Christian Church discharged its 
“inescapable” responsibility in the present- 
day world, “political leadership can 
scarcely hope to succeed.” 

“That is a conclusion that ought to lead 
to practical consequences,” he said. “The 
Christian influence is considerable but as 
yet wholly inadequate. If, in the interna- 
tional field, Christians are to play their 
clearly-indicated part, the churches must 
have better organization. 

“They should be able to speak more im- 
pressively with greater unity. They should 
be able to act with greater coordination. 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen (left), president of Union Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theological Seminary. These prom- 


They should put more emphasis on Chris- 
tianity as a world religion, remembering 
that God gave his Son because he loved 
the world, not merely the West.” 

But Mr. Dulles said, “Marxian Com- 
munism is atheistic and materialistic. Its 
leaders reject the concept of moral law. 
There is, says Stalin, no such thing as 
‘eternal justice’; laws are merely the 
means whereby those in power carry out 
their will, and human beings have no rights 
that are God-given and therefore not sub- 
ject to be taken away by man.” 

He assailed the present methods of 
Communism as “incompatible with peace- 
ful change” and declared that the Soviet 
regime “is not a regime of peace. 

“It may not, and I hope it does not, 
want international war,” he said. “But 
if so, that is a matter of expediency, not 
of principle. Violence and coercion are 
the accepted methods, class war being, 
however, usually preferred to national 
war.” He said that the problem of Com- 
munism was not one that could be solved 
“by abandoning those faiths that clash 
with the Communist creed” nor by trying 
to crush Communism. 

“The solution is for those who have 
faith to exert themselves more vigorously 
to translate their faith into works. Those 
who believe in the moral law and human 
dignity must be more concerned to make 
social institutions reflect those ideals. In 
that way they can provide an example 
that others will follow and a unifying 
process will be begun.” 

Professor Josef L. Hromadka, dean 
of the Jan Hus Theological School in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and former 
teacher at Princeton Theological Seminary 
(see page 15) declared that Western su- 
premacy in the international field is at 
an end because of Western man’s “appar- 
ent fear, frustration and helplessness in 
dealing with the great issues of our times.” 


inent Presbyterians played important roles in the World Council meeting. 
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Dr. Josef L. Hromadka 


The Czech theologian said further, 
“Anxiety about the advancing social trans- 
formation under the leadership of the 
Soviet Union is depriving the average 
Western citizen of a real grasp of the situ 
ation and of an adequate understanding of 
what is actually going on. He has not muth 
to offer along the lines of moral, philo 
sophical, or spiritual leadership. What he 
has taken for granted is slipping out of his 
hands. That makes him confused, restless, 
scared and nervous or disillusioned and 
apathetic. 

“His political decisions are not free of 
cramps and uncertainty. He is losing trust 
and confidence in the former colonial na- 
tions which, rightly or wrongly, are look- 
ing to Soviet Communism and the Soviet 
brand of democracy as a more reliab!: 
and trustworthy guide through the laby- 
rinth of this world.” 

Professor Hromadka maintained that 
the world, because of these facts, could 
not be organized on an anti-Communist 
basis even though the West should win out 
in a war with the Soviet Union. He said 
that the Christian Church must rise above 
political divisions and make a new begin- 
ning “to work for a new society, a new 
order that will stand in some continuity 
with the past but which will in a more 
adequate way respond to the real needs of 
the present moment and reflect more gen- 
uinely the invisible glory and the majesty 
of the crucified and risen Christ.” 


Two Professors 


Professor Josef L. Hromadka, the Czech 
theologian whose views on Communism 
and Western demotracy caused such 4 
stir at Amsterdam (see above), also made 
an appearance at the first meeting of the 
Commission of Churches on International 
Affairs held in Zeist, The Netherlands, last 
month. The Commission will represent the 
World Council in presenting views 
world affairs. 
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Dr. Hromadka told delegates from sev- 
entcen nations that complete religious 
freedom, including the right of churches to 
propagandize, exists in Czechoslovakia. 

According to Professor Hromadka, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
in his Communist-dominated homeland 
can carry on all of their normal activities. 
He said that the Czechoslovak Central 
Action Committee, of which he was a 
member during the Red coup in February, 
was discussing a bill with the churches 
that would give all Protestant and Catho- 
lic clergymen salary grants from the gov- 
ernment. 

Professor Hromadka, who has given 
tacit approval to the Czech Communist 
regime, said that he and other church 
leaders had objected to the measure be- 


Problems in 
New Fields 


While the delegates to the first Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches dis- 
cussed the main themes of the meeting, 
they also had a chance to learn about the 
progress of the Christian Church in its 
“new” fields—Latin America, Africa, and 
the Near East. Inherent in these reports, 
as in many of the other Amsterdam ad- 
dresses, was the close tie-in between re- 
ligion and politics. 

In Latin America, evangelical churches 
are making rapid progress, according to 
Dr. G. Baez-Camargo, secretary of the 
National Evangelical Council in Mexico. 
Dr. Baez-Camargo reported that increas- 
ing numbers throughout Central and 
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Eskimo children at First Presbyterian Church, Fairbanks, Alaska, joined their 
elders and congregation in more than 10,000 Protestant and Orthodox churches 
in celebrating the opening day of the World Council of Churches’ Assembly. 


cause it would make individual clergymen 
dependent upon the state. He indicated, 
however, that grants to the church as a 
whole would be acceptable. 

But on the same day that the theologian 
from Prague spoke on religious freedom 
in Communist Czechoslovakia, another 
professor spoke on religious freedom in 
Communist Russia. 

In an article in the Soviet Army news- 
paper Red Star, Professor S. A. Tokarev 
took note of the survival of religious faith 
in the Soviet Union. He declared that this 
faith must be stamped out by “systematic, 
scientific, anti-religious propaganda.” 

The survival of faith, said Professor 
Tokarev, has resulted in “great harm to 
our cause, hampering the triumphal prog- 
ress toward Communism.” 

He wrote, “The struggle with various 
prejudices and superstitions is the most 
important task in the . . . struggle for the 
triumph of Communism in the U.S.S.R.” 
He also reemphasized the fact that the 
Soviet Constitution specifically guarantees 
the freedom of anti-religious propaganda. 
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South America are looking to evangelicai 
Christianity to satisfy their spiritual long- 
ings. 

He added, however, that there were still 
many people there who regarded a re- 
ligious minority as an obstacle to national 
unity, patriotism, and loyalty, both geo- 
graphical and social, in Latin America. 

Dr. Samuel Lizzo, clergyman in the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil, reported 
that there were more than a million Prot- 
estants in that country, more Protestants 
than in any other Latin country in the 
world. He said that Brazil had complete 
religious freedom and that churches were 
springing up everywhere. Protestant cler- 
gymen, he added, were taking leading po- 
sitions in political life in America’s largest 
country. 

In Africa, the Reverend Christian K. 
Dovlo, Gold Coast Minister, said that the 
first task was to break up the denomina- 
tional struggles between different branches 
of the Christian Church. The simple Afri- 
can, he said,. is entirely confused when 
he sees four different faiths fighting to set 


up a new church in his village of 500 in- 
habitants. 

Africa’s second task, Dr. Dovlo said, 
was to cope with new forms of heathen 
worship that have developed. He noted 
particularly a form of worship conducted 
by a modern fetish priest who was adopt- 
ing Christian rules and observances ‘to 
make his own heathen practices attrac- 
tive.” 

Dr. Dovlo likened Africa to a “sleeping 
giant slowly waking, throwing out his 
hands to grasp at something for support. 
Will it be Communism with its iron cur- 
tain, material civilization with its attrac- 
tions, blind nationalism with its hatreds 
and color bars, or will it be Christianity?” 
he asked. 

In the Near East, the Reverend Stan- 
ley A. Morrison, secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society in Egypt, said that 
people suspect the great powers “of dis- 
guising. their real motives under the guise 
of United Nations resolutions. 

“The Near East,” he added, “believes 
considerations of domestic politics, strat- 
egy, and control of oil supplies carry more 
weight with Western governménts than 
considerations of justice or equity, es- 
pecially on the Palestine question.” Re- 
ferring to the support given by some West- 
ern churches to political Zionism, Dr. 
Morrison called such support “mistaken 
theology and bad politics as it blinds the 
eyes to reasoned judgment on an exceed- 
ingly complicated issue.” 

“Now Christian Arabs have aligned 
themselves with Moslem Arabs either from 
conviction or with an eye to future rela- 
tions. On no current question is it more 
necessary for churches of the East and 
West to exercise restraint in judgment 
and wisdom in action.” 


Bishop Dibelius and 


Totalitarianism 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, who 
in the past few months has made known 
his general dislike of Soviet policies and 
methods on several occasions (P.L., Aug. 
7), took time at the Amsterdam Assembly 
to say a few more things about totali- 
tarianism. 

The German churchman, a consistent 
foe of the Nazi regime, called upon the 
Christian Church to give Europe a new 
conception of what a state should be. 

“This conception,” he told a visitors’ 
conference at the World Council meeting, 
“would overcome the present idea that the 
state must strive after power for power’s 
sake.” 

Declaring that the conception of a 
new state is the “great task” now facing 
Christianity, Dr. Dibelius said that the 
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Church “is the only thing that can give 
Europe this new idea of a state” and thus 
“put an end to the danger of war.” 

The alternative to development of a 
fresh idea of the state as a means of 
avoiding war, said Dr. Dibelius, “is that 
one nation attains such supremacy that no 
other nation can oppose it. However, this 
would entail at least one more terrible 
war.” 

Bishop Dibelius, whose ouster the 
Soviets were reported to have been seeking 
in June, told the conference that Europe’s 
churches had come to the realization that 
the Christian Church and the totalitarian 
state have failed. 

“At first,” he continued, “the totali- 
tarian state appears friendly when it seems 
that the Church wants to meet it half-way. 
But the state soon cools off and finally 
develops an open antagonism. The Church 
realizes sooner or later that the price of 
compromise is the denial and the falsifica- 
tion of the Bible’s message. . . . It is part 
of the nature of the totalitarian state to 
insist that every group within it support 
its political aims and help strengthen its 
authority. 

“But the state cannot force the Chris- 
tian Church to do this because the Church 
serves no one but its Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Alliance Supports 
World Council 


Members of the World Alliance of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches, which 
met last month in Geneva (P.L., Sept. 4), 
expressed their approval of the World 
Council before adjourning the ten-day 
conference. 

Support of the World Council and a 
recommendation that non-members give 
“prayerful consideration to joining,” were 
contained in a resolution adopted by the 
World Alliance. 

Another resolution approved by the del- 
egates deplored the “broken unity” of the 
Christian Church and urged the restora- 
tion of unity, especially between members 
of the Reformed family. 

Delegates, who came from more than 
twenty-five countries, also voted to expand 
the Alliance secretariat and to open an 
office in Geneva. They created the posi- 
tion of an executive secretary who will re- 
side in Geneva and coordinate the Alli- 
ance’s work. 

These steps were described as essential 
“in view of the tragic possibilities of the 
current world situation, the urgent neces- 
sity to mobilize the resources of Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches for the as- 
sistance of continental churches and as a 
witness of the Christian faith in Europe, 
and to make an immediate call to the Alli- 
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ance to play a worthy part in the activities 
of the World Council of Churches.” 

The Alliance also issued a statement 
with regard to the place of bishops in the 
Reformed tradition. The declaration may 
have some bearing on future unity talks 
between the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
also on the position of the Alliance 
churches towards the new church of South 
India (two of the bishops of the India 
church are Presbyterians). 

The statement said: “It is our finding 
that insofar as the ministry of presbyters 
and bishops is concerned, the New Testa- 
ment teaches the parity of these offices. 
. . . Therefore, in the light of this fact, 
the faith and polity of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Church has no place for a 
sacerdotal episcopacy. 

“Nevertheless, it is increasingly evident 
that the requirements of the order, unity, 
and peace of the Church may demand, in 
certain national situations, the setting 
apart of chosen presbyters to act as ‘pas- 
tors pastorum’ (shepherd of the pastors) 
but with independent authority. 

“Furthermore, it is our judgment that 
in cases where it would contribute to the 
greater effectiveness of the Church as the 
servant of Christ . . . the several member 
churches of the Alliance, as occasion re- 
quires, may take steps to provide for a 
constitutional episcopacy.” 

In other actions, Dr. E. J. Hagan, 
pastor of the Warrender Park Church in 
Edinburgh and former Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, was elected as new 
president of the Alliance. He succeeded 
Dr. George H. Donald of Montreal. Other 
new officers include Dr. Edgar Romig of 
New York, vice-president for the Western 
Section; Dr. William Barrow Pugh of 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, who is Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., American 
secretary, and R. C. Ligget, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, American treasurer. 

A new executive committee also was 
created by the Alliance. Members include 
the new officers and ten additional church 
leaders. One of the ten is Dr. Benjamin J. 
Bush, Presbyterian, U.S., representative 
on the staff of the World Council of 
Churches. 


Arrivals and 
Departures 


The last month of summer, over next 
week, is always one of arrivals and depar- 
tures for the ministers and church work- 
ers of the nation. This year it is especially 
true after a summer of important Euro- 
pean church conferences coupled with the 
resumption of heavy vacation travel 
abroad. 

Most of the interest this year will prob- 
ably be centered on the arrivals—the men 
and women who attended the World Coun- 
cil Assembly at Amsterdam, the World Al- 


Presbyterian missionary Dorothy Jan 
Rensch will go to Siam to pioneer in 
mass education via the air waves. 


liance meeting in Geneva, and the Lam. 
beth Conference in England, or the fortu. 
nate local pastor who was able to spend: 
few weeks in Scotland or Canada. 

But just as important, and certainly less 
publicized, are the departures of scores of 
young, freshly trained Christians to the 
mission fields of Europe and Asia. The 
new missionaries, most of whom are in 
their twenties or early thirties, know that 
they have their work cut out for them in 
this year of war scares, internal difficulties, 
and inflated currencies. 

In spite of increased problems of mis- 
sionary operation, this year’s contingent 
of new missionaries is one of the largest in 
many years. The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., sent out sixty-one missionaries this 
past month, the highest total since 1930. 
Most of the group are going to Japan, 
China, Siam, and Latin America. The 
Methodist Church, in addition to several 
full-time appointees, is sending some forty- 
three young persons on three-year con 
tracts to Japan to serve in Christian col 
leges and secondary schools. The groups 
the largest ever to be sent out for tem 
porary missions work. 

This short-term appointment plan, t 
day called the “J-3” plan, was initiated 
two years ago in the Philippines and Siam 
by the Presbyterian Foreign Missions 
Board. After General MacArthur told a 
group of Presbyterian Foreign Missions 
members that Japan was ripe for the 
teaching of Christianity, the Board de 
cided to adopt the short-range program t 
Nippon. Last October three young Pres 
byterians, all with a knowledge of the 
Japanese language, were sent as a sort of 
pilot project. Their optimistic reports a& 
sured the continuation of the program 
this year. 

In addition to the group of Method 
ists, seven young Presbyterians sailed 
from San Francisco to Japan early this 
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month to begin three-year terms as mis- 
sionaries. The Methodists and Presbyte- 
fans, along with members of the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church, joined earlier 
in the summer for an intensive six-week 
training course for their new jobs. The 
school, held outside New York City at the 
Riverdale Country Day School, provided 
instruction in the teaching of English to 
foreigners, history and culture of Japan, 
theory and practice of Communism in the 
Far East, the Japanese language, Bible 
study, and training in audio-visual aids. 

Although special instructors taught most 
of the J-3’s classes, one of the students 
helped instruct in Japanese. He was dark- 
haired Valdo Viglielmo, Harvard graduate 
and one of the seven Presbyterians (or 
“PJ-3’s”) going to Japan. Valdo, after 
taking Japanese for nine months in an 
Army language school, served in the armed 
forces as an interpreter in the occupation 
forces. 

After Valdo was discharged, he enrolled 
in Harvard and majored in Japanese. He 
graduated in June and planned to go on 
for his doctor’s degree, but Dr. Herrick 
Young, personnel director of The Board of 
Foreign Missions, persuaded him to return 
to Japan for the Church. He will teach 
English and Bible in Meiji Gakuin, the 
big, Presbyterian-supported school for 
boys in Tokyo. 

Valdo and his six PJ-3 friends will have 
much more to do than teaching while they 
are in Japan. They will be asked to help 
out in the evangelization of the great mass 
of Japanese who are thoroughly disillu- 
sioned about Shintoism and Buddhism and 
who are frankly curious about Christian- 
ity. During 1947 more than one million 
copies of the New Testament in Japanese 
were purchased by these men and women. 

The PJ-3’s will have to work with the 
thousands of American soldiers and civil- 
ians now in Japan, many of whom have 
drifted away from religion. They will also 


have to help bolster the hard-working Jap- 
anese Christians who number less than 
one half of one per cent of the population. 

But in spite of the many tasks which 
face them, and the fact that many of them 
gave up promising careers in the United 
States, the short-term missionaries to Ja- 
pan have no regrets. They realize full 
well, as do the scores of other new mis- 
sionaries who are leaving the United States 
this month, they are called to serve “for 
such a time as this.” 


American Protestantism 


And Mental Health 


Society is showing a growing realization 
of the importance of mental health. Peo- 
ple are coming to see that mental illness is 
frequently a contributing cause in crime, 
physical illness, and even—according to 
some authorities—wars. Evidence of this 
awakening to the importance of mental 
health is the appearance of psychiatric 

.clinics in general hospitals, improved 
forms of treatment in mental institutions, 
hiring of psychiatrists by colleges and in- 
dustries to handle personality problems, 
and the increase of patients in mental in- 
stitutions. (Contrary to popular belief 
this is due to wider approval of mental in- 
stitutions, not to an increase in the num- 
ber of mental cases.) 

Although society in general knows more 
about mental health now than ever be- 
fore, American Protestantism has a few 
lessons to learn on the subject. This is the 
opinion of ten Protestant clergymen who 
presented a thirty-three-page document, 
“American Protestantism and Mental 
Health,” before the International Congress 
on Mental Health in London last month. 

The clergymen should know what 
they are talking about. All but one are 
chaplains in mental and general hospitals. 
All belong to the Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc., of New York City, an or- 


PJ-3’s received thorough instruction in audio-visual aids before they left for 
Japan. At left is Valdo Viglielmo, who taught Japanese to his PJ-3 classmates. 
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ganization that has been providing clinical 
pastoral training for ministerial candidates 
for the past twenty-three years. 

According to the report, Protestant 
churches should take stock of themselves 
in the light of rapid developments in the 
field of mental health to make sure they 
are not being left behind. The Church is 
in an ideal position to help its members 
over their personality problems. Is it 
measuring up? In some respects, yes, say 
the authors of the London report. But it 
is guilty of many errors, too. Following 
are the principal ones: 

An “unhealthy authoritarianism”: “Too 
frequently we develop fear, submigsive- 
ness, dependence, and guilt as a result of 
that attitude. Some of the very things that 
Jesus condemned in the religious leaders 
of his time have been perpetuated in the 
Christian Church, such as harshly inhu- 
man moral judgments and an over-empha- 
sis on minute, but very strict require- 
ments for piety. Many clergymen make a 
point of telling their people what they are 
to do, and how they are to act... . That 
attitude is not conducive to the growth and 
maturation of the laity.” 

Churches also have been concerned 
too little with understanding why people 
behave as they do, too much with con- 
demning them for what they do. The re- 
sult is that many have responded with in- 
tense guilt feelings. “The guilty feel a 
sense of fear, loneliness and rejection, and 
the results are various degrees of emo- 
tional disturbance. . . . Apparently the 
Church has been more concerned with the 
various theological interpretations of sin 
than a sincere attempt to adjust individ- 
uals to. life.” 

The authors have devoted the most 
space to the third shortcoming of the prot- 
estant churches—their attitude toward sex. 
Most of the critics of the churches’ atti- 
tude toward this touchy topic have 
scolded them for refusing to discuss it. 
The authors of the report level a more 
serious charge. 

“Either directly or indirectly . . . [Prot- 
estant churches] have taken the point of 
view that sex is morally wrong,” the re- 
port states. 

This attitude, the authors believe, rep- 
resents a departure from the Gospels and 
the whole spirit of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. “[Jesus] . . . nowhere condemned 
the sexual impulse as in itself immoral. 
. .. The doctrine of original sin which . . . 
has been used so frequently in an un- 
healthy manner, is to be interpreted as 
recognition of our human limitations and 
imperfections and thus lead directly to an 
attitude of understanding rather than con- 
demnation. . . . The negative view of sex 
is also a perversion of essential Christian 
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truth. . . . The Christian tradition has 
generally believed in the essential goodness 
of the physical appetites and has seen evil 
only in their perversions. . . . The doctrine 
of the Incarnation implies not only that 
God was good enough to assume human 
form, but that the human body was good 
enough to house the divine spirit.” 

Although the clergymen who wrote 
“American Protestantism and Mental 
Health” condemned the “sex-is-a-neces- 
sary-evil” attitude that is prevalent among 
some Protestant churches, they list thir- 
teen areas within the Church’s orbit where 
it can—if it only will—contribute to the 
mental health of its members. Treatment 
of complicated psychoses and advanced 
nervous disorders is something for the 
psychiatrist and the mental institution 
staff to worry about. But the Church, 
through its intimate contact with people’s 
personal lives—can render an immeasur- 
ably valuable service to society by spotting 
mental cases and by referring them to a 
psychiatrist. They can head off minor per- 
sonality problems before they reach the 
advanced stage where a psychiatrist's serv- 
ices are required. Churches have the fol- 
lowing means at hand to do the job: 

Worship: “A major factor making for 
difficulties in living is to be found in the 
individual’s feeling that he is in some 
sense different from others. To be able to 
provide for such a person .. . is one of 
the tasks of the worship experience of the 
Church. . . . Here, in company with others 
the individual says and does and hears 
those things which help lessen his own 
feelings of being unacceptably different 
from his fellows. . . . In the case of Chris- 
tian worship, music, and pageantry, ser- 
mon, prayer, and response are used to 
focus the attention of the group upon 
what is believed to be the highest good 
and the most real, manifested in the per- 
son of Christ.” 

Sacraments and ordinances: 
“Through the Sacraments, symbols of 
God’s love and power available to man, 
the individual has access to forgiveness 
for all past acts and a universal love and 
acceptance for the present and the future. 
Self-examination, forgiveness, love, and 
acceptance are necessary for healthy emo- 
tional development. The Sacraments offer 
a means to these for those who can accept.” 

Preaching: “Sermons that deal with 
life and the solutions of life’s problems 
are always helpful. When there is so much 
bitterness and hatred in the world, there 
should be an awareness of these emotions 
and an attempt to rid ourselves of aggres- 
sions in a socially acceptable way. So 
much of the preaching in the past has been 
of a repressive nature, with the effect that 
emotions have been crowded down. .. . 
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An emphasis upon the Christian doctrine 
of love and the positive values of religion 
should offer freedom from frustration and 
give security to those undergoing the 
strain of modern life.” 

Religious education: “In its pro- 
gram of religious education, the Church 
has a unique opportunity. From the age of 
three or four until they reach middle 
adolescence, most children from Christian 
homes come to the church for at least one 
hour a week in Sunday school. While this 
is not much time for the teaching of reli- 
gious knowledge, it is considerable time for 
the development of emotional and spirit- 
ual health. Unfortunately the churches 
have tried to use this time to cram reli- 
gious facts into the brains of its children, 
forgetting that religion is much more a 
matter of feelings and attitudes than it 
is of knowledge. Church School teachers 
should be chosen because they are capable 
of giving their children love and under- 
standing and acceptance. . . .” 


The above are a few of the ways in . 


which the church can help keep down men- 
tal illness. Some of the others listed in 
the report are group activities; church so- 
cial agencies (hospitals, homes for aged, 
settlement houses, marriage counselling 
centers); counselling of prospective hus- 
bands and wives and those who are ill or 
bereaved. 

Then there is the selection of candi- 
dates for the ministry. Concerning this, 
the authors of the report say, “In one 
church, 20 per cent of the disability grants 
of clergy are for emotional reasons, and 
many of the ordinary problems of the 
clergy have their origin in emotional dis- 
tress. . . . It would séem worthwhile to 
examine applicants more carefully in a 
way which would help one make some esti- 
mate of their capacities for inter-personal 
relationships. In addition to a physical 
examination which takes into account 
emotional elements in physical complaints, 
it would be helpful to have a psychiatric 
interview, an objective psychological test, 
and an interview with a clergyman with 
some understanding of the relationship of 
the deeper feelings to the professional reli- 
gious adjustment.” 


Modern Methods 


While the methods used by some Prot- 
estant denominations in selecting ministe- 
rial candidates may be out-of-date, the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. has a testing 
program of which it may well be proud. 
Capitalizing on the major improvements 
that have been made in recent years in 
the measuring and understanding of hu- 
man personality, the Board of Christian 
Education introduced the testing program 
in February 1947 on an experimental basis. 
Dr. Clifford E. Davis of the Board of 
Christian Education, who is both a minis- 
ter and a trained psychologist, was placed 
in charge of the program. During the nine 


months after the program was introd 
some 400 church-vocations students in 
leges and seminaries were tested. 

Three major personality tests are em. 
ployed in the program: the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Harrower-Erickson Rorschach, and the 
Thematic Apperception Test. These te: 
are not to be confused with intellig 
tests, which measure only the individ 
capacity to learn. They are person: 
tests designed to tell something about 
individual’s motives, imagination, emo 
tional and social adjustment. 

The Presbyterian Church’s testing 
program is carried out through testing 
centers, most of which are located in Pres. 
byterian colleges throughout the country, 
Already about 5 per cent of those who 
have taken the tests have been advised to 
enter another field because of personali- 
ties that are unsuited to church work. Al- 
though the testing program is still in the 
trial stage, several seminaries have already 
required that it be taken by entrants. 
More Presbyterian colleges and seminaries 
are expected to adopt the program when 
it is launched officially this fall. 
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First Pastorate 


Historic Beaver Church, built in Okla- 
homa’s “Panhandle” in 1887, two years 
before the state was opened for settlement, 
will get its first pastor in eighteen years 
this month. 

It will be Harry S. McClenahan’s first 
church. He has waited a long time for it. 
It was his ambition when he was in high 
school to become a minister. But when he 
flunked Latin he reluctantly gave up the 
idea, having been told by a friend that 
he’d have to learn Greek and Hebrew, too. 

Harry decided to take up medicine. He 
built up a flourishing practice in a rural 
community near Chicago. But it wasn't 
long before he began to feel vaguely dis- 
satisfied. Several of his cases involved 
social diseases, and while he could cure 
these patients on the physical level, he er- 
perienced no satisfaction. He couldn’t help 
thinking, that in contrast to Jesus who 
said to the healed, “Go, sin no more,” he 
was saying, in effect, “Now you are cured; 
you can go and sin some more.” 

After three years of practice, Harty 
McClenahan quit medicine, dropped the 
“Dr.” from his name and moved to Okla- 
homa City. He took up the florist trade, 
and followed it for thirty years. 

During this time Mr. McClenahan 
maintained the interest he had always had 
in the Church by teaching Sunday school. 
As the years passed; his conviction that 
his place was in the Church grew stronget. 
He started conducting services in nearby 
pastorless churches. When the executive 
secretary of Oklahoma Synod asked him 
if he would like to take over as lay pastor 
of Beaver Presbyterian Church recently, 
Harry McClenahan needed no urging. 


ParespyrTerian Live 








At Pendleton, Oregon, tenor ”. Provost talks to Korean 
He plans to go to Korea as a missionary. 


youngster. 


Princeton Choir Story 


Fourteen years ago, young, bespectacled, 
Dr. David H. Jones, music professor at 
Princeton Theo:ogical Seminary, decided 
that music was more important to his stu- 
dents outside classrooms than in. He be- 
lieved that music was an effective answer 
to one of the Protestant churches’ toughest 
problems—recruiting for the ministry. 

In 1934, Dr. Jones formed a chorus of 
Seminary students to sing on the Prince- 
ton campus. The chorus caught on and be- 
came an institution. It soon left the cam- 
pus to appear at nearby churches. With 
each succeeding year the choir’s outside 
appearances grew. During the last aca- 
demic year, the choice sang in some ninety 
different churches along the Eastern sea- 
board. This year the Princeton choir will 
probably surpass that record. 

But regardless of past or future rec- 
ords, hundreds of people in Canada and 
the northern United States will agree with 
Dr. Jones that choir music is a telling 
force for Christianity. These people heard 
the twenty-three-member Princeton Semi- 
nary Choir this summer singing and telling 
of their hopes for the ministry in the 
choir’s first international tour, a two- 
month trip which covered ten states, five 
Canadian provinces, and some 10,000 
miles. 

The choir, which included Director 
Jones and men from Canada, Brazil, Great 
Britain, Hawaii, and New Zealand, sang at 
least once a day, and three times on Sun- 
days. In Michigan, the group sang in 
three different towns on a single Sunday. 
They told of their work in churches, col- 
leges, and missions, and of the great short- 
age of ministers. They appeared in public 
halls and private homes, in hospitals and 
schools, in camps and on picnics. They 
slept in farmhouses and mansions, ate hot 
dogs and strawberry shortcake, sang in 
fresh white shirts and dusty, wrinkled 
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ones, and, at least once, had to push the 
five cars in which they were traveling out 
of the mud. 

The choir members were impressed by 
what they saw. Throughout the trip, they 
found understaffed presbyteries. In one, 
there were eight active ministers for thirty 
Presbyterian churches. In another place 
a minister and his student understudy 
were about to leave a church. The con- 
gregation had no idea where they were 
going to find a replacement. The choir 
members received dozens of invitations to 
return to churches in which they had ap- 
peared. Some of the invitations were for 
summer work; many more were for per- 
manent pastorates. 

The general lay attitude toward Chris- 
tianity also made an impression on the 
choir. Every night of the tour, members 


Before going on to sing at Three Hills, 
Alberta, Canada, two Princeton choir 
members watch Lake Louise sunrise. 





Choir members listen to the Rev. A. Caldweil tell about 
Mrs. John Scheide’s Bible collection in Titusville, Pa. 


of the various churches opened their 
homes to the Princeton men. Sometimes 
conversations between the seminary stu- 
dents and their hosts and hostesses lasted 
into the early morning. The choir was 
many times surprised at the heart-felt 
hospitality shown them and at the work 
which many church members had done to 
make the group’s visit known to the sur- 
rounding community. 

Children often added to the trip. At 
the close of a Sunday morning service in 
central Washington, a little boy caught up 
to the leading man in the choir as the 
group proceeded towards the rear of the 
church. The boy calmly pressed a quar- 
ter into the leading man’s hand and com- 
mented, in a clear voice, “Here you are. 
I didn’t get a chance to put it in the plate.” 
In the middle of a service in the Canadian 
West, a small voice raised itself above the 
singing to warn, “Mummy, tell them to be 
quiet or they'll wake the baby.” 

This month the choir is getting ready 
for another year of singing. They will 
never fully know the effect of this sum- 
mer’s trip. But if they can judge by the 
words of friends made on the tour, the 
10,000 miles of song and honest words 
have turned quite a few people to full- 
time church service, and have strength- 
ened the intentions of others. 


Colorado Synod 
Wins Radio Award 


Each year the Radio Workshop of the 
University of Chicago presents awards for 
what it considers the best religious radio 
programs. This year one of the four top 
prizes went to the Colorado Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., for a pro- 
gram on the church in action. 

Other first award winners were: Troy 
(New York) Council of Churches, Station 
WTRY, and the Tri-City Radio Commis- 
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sion, the weekly news broadcast, “Reli- 
gion Views the News” (produced by three 
ministers, one of whom is the Reverend 
Harold J. Quigley of Troy’s Ninth Presby- 
terian Church); the Church Federation of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Station WTAM for 
biography; and the Maine Broadcasting 
System for religious education programs. 
Colorado Synod’s program is “The 
Church That Carhe to the Rockies.” It is 
produced by the Reverend Rolland D. 
Snuffer, minister of the Montview Boule- 
vard Presbyterian Church in Denver. 


Protestants’ Point 


Action flared up again last month in the 
Smoldering battle for religious freedom 
being fought by the Protestant churches 
of Italy. After the Communist defeat in 
the April elections, not much was heard 
about the Protestant struggle, but last 
month the Federal Council of Italian 
Evangelical Churches accused the De Gas- 
peri government of the “first clear viola- 
tion” of the new Italian constitution’s 
guarantee of equal rights for all faiths. 





«Letter from Europe 


T IS FITTING and proper that the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian 

and Reformed Churches should have 
met this year in Geneva, the city 
where the founder of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches made his 
home. 

Here one finds reminders of John 
Calvin. St. Pierre Cathedral, in 
which he preached, still stands, al- 
though it has gone through several 
alterations since the 16th century. 

Calvin’s pulpit is still inside the 
cathedral. No doubt, some of these 
walls heard his voice many times, as 
he preached daily for a number of 
years in St. Pierre. The street in 
which he lived is called Rue de Cal- 
vin, but another building now occu- 
pies the site where his dwelling stood. 
Calvin’s college still stands, but it is 
now part of another building. 

Nobody knows for sure where Cal- 
vin is buried, but the little marker 
“J.C.” in Planpalais may designate 
the place. Otherwise, there is not 
much to see in Geneva which reminds 
one of Calvin. Many changes have 
taken place since Calvin lived and 
worked here. Of course, there is the 
Reformation Monument in the Uni- 
versity park, in which the figures of 
Calvin, Farel, Beza, and Knox as 
well as other national reformers, are 
sculptured. And last of all, there is 
the monument of atonement which 
the sons and daughters of Calvin 
erected to acknowledge the burning 
of Servetus as a violation of one of 
the great principles of the Reforma- 
tion, the freedom of conscience. 
[Servetus, a Spanish doctor and theo- 
logian, who attacked the Holy Trin- 
ity and infant baptism, was arrested, 
tried, convicted and burned to death 
by Calvin and his followers on Octo- 


Geneva, Present and Past 


ber 27, 1553, in Geneva.] Calvinists 
admit that Calvin made a mistake. 
Such monuments are rare. 

In Geneva William Farel and Paul 
Viret worked to introduce evangelism. 
The story of fiery Farel’s work in Ge- 
neva is thrilling. As he was strug- 
gling to get the new Christianity es- 
tablished, who should come to Geneva 
in 1536 but the young John Calvin, 
then twenty-seven years old. 

Things began to move fast, as 
Farel and Calvin sought to change the 
city and establish the Reformation. 
But opposition rose, and in 1538, both 
men were given three days to get out 
of the city. 

From Geneva, Calvin went to 
Strassbourg, where he met refugees 
fleeing from persecution, was pastor 
to a congregation of French refugees, 
rewrote his famous /mstitutes, com- 
posed his Commentary on Romans, 
married, met and appreciated the 
Lutherans and carried on a lively cor- 
respondence with people of many na- 
tions. 

After three years of strife and rev- 
olution in Geneva, the political com- 
plexion of the city council so changed 
that Calvin was invited back. Care- 
fully considering the invitation, he 
accepted. 

Amidst an ovation, he returned in 
triumph on September 13, 1541, to 
labor in Geneva until his death. To 
Geneva came the refugees from all 
over Europe. From Geneva went out 
the influence of Calvin and the Ref- 
ormation into the world. 

We in America must remember that 
those who came to our shores in 1620 
came with the Geneva Bible, and 
with leaders trained under strong Cal- 
vinist influences. 

—E. G. HomRiGHAUSEN 











The reason for this action was the sign. 
ing of a decree in late July by Italia 
President Einaudi. The decree authorized 
limited reconstruction of non-Catholic 
war-damaged churches. Up to that time, 
only Catholic churches could be repaired 

The decree stated that non-Catholic 
churches could be repaired, but only under 
certain conditions. The conditions wer 
that the churches “do not belong to for. 
eigners, there is only one place of worship 
in a single community, they are legally 
recognized, and their reconstruction is 
considered necessary by the ministries of 
public works, the interior, and the treas. 
ury in relation to the number of worship. 
pers.” 

Since Catholic churches can be repaired 
without any such conditions, and since the 
red tape involved in getting an authoriza. 
tion was so great as to be prohibitive in 
many cases, it seemed that the Protestants 
had a pcint to protest. 


Artistry 


Evidence that the propaganda artists of 
the Soviet Union have turned to new mz 
terials was revealed recently in a letter 
from a Presbyterian missionary in Tehe. 
ran, Iran. 

The missionary’s letter said in part: “It 
is interesting to note that our work has 
been identified on several occasions by the 
agents of our neighbor on the north as an 
extension of the Marshall Plan, the Tre 
man Doctrine, and Wall street. 

“We were ‘honored’ by a long front-page 
article dealing with the work of (our) 
Foundation . . . last fall; and there have 
been several articles dealing with other 
aspects of our missions work from time to 
time. We had not thought that our student 
work, in particular, was making much 
progress until (an) article appeared link- 
ing us with what was called the reaction 
ary program of the Capitalist West. 

“What irony. Especially since we make 
every effort to avoid delving into political 
issues. Nevertheless, the agents of th 
Kremlin insist on making us all out to be 
government agents.” 


New Brand 


Finnish housewives out shopping fo 
food saw a new brand of coffee on grocery 
store shelves last month. It had a strange, 
Latin name: Agricola, but stranger stil 
was the explanation for its being there. 

The coffee—22,414 pounds of it—wa 
a gift from the American Bible Society 
the Finnish Bible Society. Being a gift, 
the coffee was admitted duty-free by th 
Finnish government. It is expected 
bring about twelve times the $4,500 that 
it cost in the United States. The money 
will be used to buy a new Bible House # 
Turku-Abo to replace the one destroyed 
in 1939 during the war with the Sovie 
Union. 
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What Do We Want? 


\ 


We can have a new world if we want it, but de 


we want it as badly as we want that new car? 


.  fosame THE victors of World War I 
were writing the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles, in which they arrived at the 
verdict of Germany’s sole war guilt, Lord 
Grey, British Foreign Minister, was writ- 
ing his own personal memoirs. 

In these memoirs he asked the question, 
“What was England’s share in the war 
guilt?” He answered in six words: “We 
thought we were an island.” 

There is death in that thought. It flies 
in the face of St. Paul’s great insight, 
“For none of us liveth unto himself.” 

What Paul said then is much more true 
today when actions, even of obscure indi- 
viduals, release impulses and currents that 
affect the future of the entire world. 

It is said that England lost India in 
the boarding houses of Oxford. When 
those English school boys elbowed Indian 
students away from the tables of the bet- 
ter boarding houses at Oxford, they little 
realized that they were elbowing India out 
of the British Empire. Gandhi was one of 
those students. 

“None of us liveth unto himself.” 
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By PAUL C. PAYNE 


During the late war there was a popular 
song which was widely sung, entitled: “I 
don’t want to set the world on fire.” The 
very thought seems utterly fantastic. Yet, 
the truth is that when the world is set on 
fire it is not by vague mysterious imper- 
sonal forces, but by the thoughts and long- 
ings and actions of ordinary individuals 
like you and me. 

Recently John Foster Dulles said: “If 
another war comes it will in all probability 
be the kind of war that churches could 
have prevented.” If that is true, then you 
and I are going to have a vote on whether 
or not the world shall be set on fire. 

In the midst of our major political cam- 
paign, the discussions so far are not on a 
very high level. No candidate has yet 
sounded a trumpet call to rouse the mag- 
nificent idealism slumbering in the hearts 
of the American people. Why not? Be- 
cause of fear that if the candidates did it 
would cost them votes. If it were felt 


that such an appeal would gain votes, it 
would be made. In their speeches, there- 
fore, we are not so much seeing the can- 
didates, as the reflection of ourselves as 
we appear to them. Seekers after office 
are rarely in a real sense leaders. They 
are, more often, surfboard riders who hope 
to ride to office on waves of public senti- 
ment we create by what we love and by 
what we show by our actions we are ready 
to support and “go to bat for.” 

They lead the public like the man who 
was asked how he managed his wife so 
well. He answered, “I find out what she 
is going to do and see that she does it.” 

Not long ago a man asked me, “What is 
the world coming to, anyhow?” 

I answered, “What do the American 
people care for most—the new car or the 
new world?” He slumped like an old man 
as he replied quietly: “You've answered 
my question.” 

I said, “All right, if the American peo- 
ple care more for the new car than they 
do for the new world, they are going to 
get the new car. It will be just the kind 





of a car they hope for, the smooth, lux- 
urious, dream car. They'll get the dream 
car to drive in a nightmare world. The 
American people can have anything they 
want as badly as they want those new cars. 
They can even have the new world if they 
want it that badly.” 

I told of this incident while speaking 
for the Restoration Fund in Oklahoma. 
After the speech there was considerable 
excitement among the sponsors of the 
meeting because a man who had never 
earned much over $3,000 a year had 
pledged a thousand dollars for the Restora- 
tion Fund. His pastor asked him why he 
made so large a gift? He answered that 
he had been saving up his money to buy a 
new car but he decided a new world was 
more important. 


An exhibition of such concern—not by 
one person but by two million Presbyte- 
rians—would bring a great surge of faith 
and hope such as would build a towering 
public sentiment which no evil power 
could withstand. 

Our Presbyterian Church can accom- 
plish anything it wants to accomplish as 
badly as many of us want to get our new 
cars. 

The world that is coming into being is 
no accident. It is a true reflection of the 
yearnings and desires of people like you 
and me. We do not want a decent world 
badly enough to pay the price of getting 
one. The evils that are here are here be- 
cause we do not hate them badly enough 
to set them right. 

The other day the wife of a friend of 
mine was proudly showing me the new car 
they had bought. It was an expensive car 
of newest design, and frankly, I was en- 
vious 

“I'd give a lot for a car like that,” I 
admitted to her. 

She laughed wryly. “We gave a lot for 
it ourselves,” she said. “For this car we'll 
be living a long time on pork and beans— 
without the pork!” 

How many Presbyterians, I wondered, 
would be willing to live on pork and beans, 
without pork, for their Church, or for the 
new world? 

After expelling a boy for an unspeak- 
able offense, the headmaster told the other 
boys at chapel “I blame all of you for 
what this boy did. He wouldn’t have done 


it if the rest of you had disliked it 
enough and voiced your opinions.” 

During the war there was a race riot in 
Detroit. A reporter snapped a picture 
which showed a white rowdy slapping a 
Negro in the face while a white policeman 
stood by and watched, doing nothing. 
That was an evil, disgusting thing, but 
while we censure the rowdy and the police- 
man we have to remember that they 
wouldn’t have done it if the rest of us had 
disliked it enough. 

The picture of that slapping scene was 
flashed around the world. It was one of 
the most effective pieces of Axis propa- 
ganda that appeared during the war. It 
was used by the Japanese all over Asia, 
coupled with the warning, “This is what 
you may expect if you allow the Ameri- 
cans to come in and ‘liberate’ the colored 
peoples of the world.” It cost the lives of 
thousands of American soldiers in the re- 
cent war. 

That tough thought he was an island. 
That policeman thought he was an island. 
Maybe they didn’t “want to set the world 
on fire” but they certainly helped! 


A law’s effects 

We of the American nation thought we 
were an island when, in 1924, we passed 
the Oriental Exclusion Act. The day of 
the passage of that law was observed 
throughout Japan as a “Day of National 
Humiliation.” That law overthrew the 
Liberal Government of Japan and placed 
control in the hands of the extreme 
chauvinistic nationals. 

The Congressmen who passed that law 
may later have sung the popular song “I 
don’t want to set the world on fire” but 
they had already pulled the trigger which 
set in motion the passions in Japan that 
culminated in Pearl Harbor. They ought 
to have looked far beyond the skyline be- 
fore passing such a law. If we have any 
concern for the future of the world and 
of our own nation, we will demand its 
immediate repeal. 

We are spending billions to keep Com- 
munism out of China and Korea and we 
are concerned about India and Africa. 
How can we ever hope to compete with 
Communism for the soul of Asia, while we 
have on our law books a declaration that 
we do not recognize Asiatics as fit for 
American citizenship? 

In the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights the Russian representa- 
tive was speaking. The Americans had 


just presented a fine paper which was sup. 
ported by the British. A smile wen 
around among the visitors. What coulj 
that Russian say about human rights? By 
he had something to say. These were his 
words: “There is no point in passing and 
approving a broad general statement such 
as the Americans have brought in, unles 
at the same time, you enact specific laws 
to make those principles effective. The 
United States has written into its legal 
structure specific legislation in violation oj 
this document on human rights.” 

We can blunt Communism’s sharpest 
weapon by ironing out at once the rough 
surfaces of racial injustice and inequities 
in our own land, and wiping out this dead. 
ening cloud of hopelessness—beginning in 
the House of God! Any church that isn't 
big enough to make room in its sanctuary 
for both Negroes and whites is going to hk 
terribly crowded for God. 

A nation that continues to legalize this 
ocean of sorrow need not look beyond its 
own boundaries for its destroyers. It is in- 
capacitating itself for survival in a moral 
universe. 

If we do not right this wronz, we shall 
have to reconcile ourselves to living ina 
world where more than two-thirds of its 
population are increasingly and _ bitterly 
hostile to us, because of—the very thing 
we despised in Hitler—racism! In sucha 
world we enlarge our armies and navies 
and darken the sky with our bombers ia 
vain. 

When Lord Grey summed up England’ 
war guilt with the words: “We thought 
we were an island,” he was using language 
that might have been used to summariz 
America’s share of the guilt in World 
War II. 


“Normalcy” in the 20’s 


In 1920, under the spell of an ugly, 
coined word, “normalcy,” we voted to 
move out of the world and tend to ou 
own business. Tending to our own bus- 
ness, however, involved making some for- 
eign loans, even as it does today. After 
making these loans to facilitate exports, 
we enacted tariff legislation to fence out 
imports. So long as we kept on lending 
other nations the money to buy our proé 
ucts everything went well, and we built » 
the boom period of the twenties. 

But in 1927 we began asking when ané 
how we could get back the money we had 
loaned. Europe had no gold. We were ut 
willing to take payment in goods. So we 
cut off foreign loans. The economy @ 
Europe immediately collapsed. Our own 
foreign trade came to an abrupt standstill 
Goods piled up on our wharves, in ou 
warehouses, and on our farms, and 
plunged into the Great Depression. 

In 1930 I visited the east coast for the 
first time in my life, and there saw wha 
to a mid-westerner was an unbelievable 
sight, an ocean freighter tied up in @ 
estuary in a cornfield. There was thal 
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great, empty ship, rusting away, losing 
money for her owners. There beyond was 
the open sea, her home. Across that sea 
were millions of people hungry for the 
food that ship was built to carry. There 
in that cornfield—in the burning heat of 
the sun—was an American farmer culti- 
vating corn he would not be able to sell 
because we had thought we were an 
island. 

About that time Hans Fallada wrote a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, en- 
titled: Little Man, What Now? It was a 
story of the collapse of the German mid- 
dle class, that stabilizing influence in Ger- 
man society. It dramatized the life of a 
white collar worker who first was unable 
to live on his income, then lost his job, 
then lost everything he had except his 
self-respect. He clung desperately to that. 
Finally, one night as he stood gazing 
hungrily into a bakery window, a police- 
man, supposing he was about to rob the 
bakery, flung him into the gutter. There 
he lost his self-respect—every shred of it. 

Fallada asked: “Little man, what now?” 
It was a vivid, ominous way of asking: 
“What next in Germany?” 

Since no one had an intelligent answer 
to that question, the thing happened that 
always happens in such a case. A “Moses” 
appeared to deliver the people of Germany 
from their bondage. 

When a people finds itself in hopeless- 
ness and distress, there is always some 
false Moses waiting and ready to exploit 
their miseries for his own purposes. We 
boil them up from time to time in trouble 
spots in America. Louisiana had one Huey 
Long and may shortly have another. 
Georgia had one Talmadge, who battened 
on the misery of the “wool hats,” and may 
shortly have another. It is not strange 
that the infinitely greater miseries of Eu- 
rope fired the deranged imagination of the 
brooding Austrian “paperhanger.” In a 
normal society he would have been iso- 
lated and treated in a psychiatric ward, 
but not in a sick society. He was a prod- 
uct and symptom of that sickness. Hitler 
was not a cause, he was an effect. Hitler 
was a froth on the surface of an intolera- 
ble condition. Our participation in World 
War II was the price we paid for our part 
in allowing that condition to develop. 

The time to have stopped Hitler was not 
at Munich or the Ruhr. The time to have 
stopped Hitler was in 1920. If at that 
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time we had had a European recovery 
program there never would have been a 
Hitler: But “we thought we were an 
island,” so we let Europe stew in its own 
juice, and it boiled up Adolph Hitler. 

Today we face a similar problem. We 
have thus far approached it in a more 
statesmanlike manner than in 1920. We 
have recognized the fact that the fate of 
America is tied up with the rest of the 
world. We have begun to erase the hori- 
zon. But powerful influences are still at 
large, set to sabotage and scuttle that pro- 
gram. The effort in Congress, to set up 
trade restrictions, to ham-string reciprocal 
tariffs, are inviting repetition on a far 
more deadly scale of the disastrous events 
following 1920—the collapse of Europe, 
the great depression, and a Third World 
War. 

In today’s world Stalin and Communism, 
like Hitler and Naziism, are not causes, 
but effects. Communism can only enter 
where there is hunger, misery, and hope- 
lessness—especially hopelessness. There 
has not been a single instance to the con- 
trary. Even in Russia, Stalin’s worst head- 
ache is the Ukraine, where the people are 
comparatively prosperous. Communism, 


therefore, cannot be stopped with guns for 
it is not a military movement, even though 
it has certain military aspects. Its mili- 
tary aspects are secondary and incidental. 
It does not march across national boun- 
daries wearing Russian uniforms. It comes 
in through empty stomachs. There is only 
one way to stop it and that is not by dis- 
play of military might, but by a demon- 
stration of such decent, humane Christian 
concern for the sufferings of other people 
as will bring us to accept whatever sacri- 
fices are called for to heal the diseased 
conditions without which Communism 
cannot exist. 

In France we broke the Communists’ 
strikes by restoring hope just by the mere 
rumor that ERP was about to pass. We 
could never have done that with a mili- 
tary demonstration. In Italy we halted the 
Communist movement by the promise of 
American food. We can draw a line and 
stop Communism anywhere when we de- 
termine that we will not permit hunger 
and despair to exist back of that line. If 
we shut out those two things we shut out 
Communism. We hear people say: “But 


we can’t support the whole world.” 

We are not called upon to support the 
whole world. What we are called upon to 
do is to give the world a big enough boost 
to enable it to get on its feet and support 
itself. This we can do—but it will take a 
mighty effort. 


To arm or to build? 


If, however, we divert our resources 
and basic materials, now in short supply— 
oil, steel, building materials, transporta- 
tion—to building and maintaining the vast, 
super-colossal armament program that is 
now being pushed in Congress, we shall 
not have enough power left to prevent the 
collapse of the world’s economies. Such a 
collapse will render all our might useless 
for any purpose except to allow’ our great 
nation to function as a dying Sampson— 
pulling down the roof on himself as he 
destroys h’s enemies. 

Communists, like carpenter ants, feed 
only on rotten wood. Get rid of your rotten 
wood and you are rid of your carpenter 
ants and your Communists. 

My father-in-law used to operate a 
chain of grain elevators in Nebraska—old, 
red, wooden. elevators. I once asked him 
a question that had been bothering me for 
some time. “How do you, keep the rats 
out of those old elevators? How do you 
rat-proof an elevator?” He just laughed 
and said: “You don’t have to rat-proof 
an elevator. Rats seem to have an in- 
stinctive fear of a full bin. Some instinct 
seems to tell them there is danger to gnaw 
into a full bin.” If you want to keep rats 
out of the elevators, fill the bins. 

If we want to keep the pagan collectiv- 
isms out of Europe, out of Asia, and out 
of our own America, the only way to do 
it is put food in people’s stomachs. Plant 
hope in their hearts. 

Also we can make some visible imprint 
upon the life of our world by the interpre- 
tation that we give in our o-vn lives, in our 
own churches, and in our own communities 
to the ideals that are enunciated by the 
General Assembly. 


This we can do, but it will mean erasing 
the horizon from our minds and from our 
hearts, and moving out in the spirit of 
Jesus, as responsible citizens, not of some 
community or isolated nation but of God's 
whole world. 


1) 
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Barbara Manzella, carrying notes for morning Bible school, stops to ask Edwight 
miner if his children are coming to class. He jokes about cleaning them up first. 


Vacation With a Purpose 


New York student spends summer among the 


mining families of mountainous West Virginia. 


By LOIS COULBOURN 


Epttors’ Note: This summer the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. sponsored six varie- 
ties of summer projects in the United 
States and abroad. To obtain the story 
of one student in one project, PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire sent News-of-Youth Editor 
Lois Coulbourn to the mountains of West 
Virginia. Miss Coulbourn came back with 
the story of Barbara Manzella, which ap- 
pears on these two pages. 


| oes BARBARA MANZELLA, twenty-year- 
old student at Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, New York, a summer in the West 
Virginia mountains was no idle vacation. 
As a member of the Work Fellowship of 
the Presbyterian Church’s West Virginia 
Mountain Project, she had put in a strenu- 
ous nine-week schedule of teaching Bible 
school, directing camp activities, recrea- 
tion, youth choirs, and young people’s 
groups. But Barbara was happy. Turning 
down a $500 summer position in a New 
York City nursery school, she had chosen 


to serve young people in the isolatg 
mountain communities of Dry Creek, Rog 
Creek, and the crowded, dusty mini 

camp of Edwight. Her reward: a $1 
scholarship, the friendship and confideng 
of the mountain people, and, most im 
portant, as far as she is concerned, the & 
cision that a church vocation is the bey 
kind of work there is. Now a senior, sk 
plans to become a director of religioy 
education after graduate study at Prince. 
ton Seminary. 

For the first two weeks Barbara’s jo 
in the Work Fellowship, which is one of 
many similar projects throughout: th 
country, was teaching at junior-high anj 
junior camps. 

She directed recreation for the young. 
sters who came from homes in mining 
camps, isolated communities, and eve 
suburban Charleston. Barbara led singing 
taught camp courses, and was responsible 
for a group of six or seven girl campers, 


A jolly person 


The remaining seven weeks were spent 
under the guidance of tall, jolly Mis 
Davidena McNair, a parish missionary. 
Early in the morning in “Davey” Me 
Nair’s neat, white, clapboard house in Dr 
Creek, Barbara would tumble sleepily ow 
of bed to help cook a breakfast of fruit 
toast, bacon, eggs, and coffee. 

A hasty review of the day’s lesson 
and she scrambled into the rear end of 
Davey’s ancient coupe. Before the ca 
reached the village of Edwight, it woull 
be full of boys and girls picked up along 
the highway, so Barbara, feet dangling 
rode in the open trunk. 

By 9:00 the school bell was ringing and 
children were crowding into the four 
room, red brick schoolhouse that stand 
in the shadow of the mine tipple, the tall 
wooden structure in which slate is picked 
from the coal. The class of eight- and 
nine-year-olds, numbering over two dozen, 
was scrubbed shiny for the occasion. 

After the opening worship they earnest: 
ly recited such memory pieces as “Teac 
me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in3 
plain path (Psalm 27:11).” 

Occasionally a tall, gawky lad woul 
apologize, “I cain’t remember hit,” but the 
children usually remembered and chanted 
their verses rapidly, their eyes shining & 
“Miss Manzella” licked gold stars and 
pasted them by the reciters’ names on th 
blackboard. 

Barbara’s teaching was simple and & 
rect. She conducted the class with @ 
hearty, natural charm that was instantly 
winning. 

No child was too inattentive to chal 
lenge her. If an impish boy became rest 
less and stirred up trouble, Barbara woulé 
walk back to where he sat, discuss the af 
fair quietly, and then go on with the le 
son. And usually she won the child’s a 
tention. 

The children loved to sing, so Barbatt 
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put as much teaching into song form as 
ible. To teach the names of the twelve 
apostles, she had the children sing them 
to the tune of “London Bridge”: 
Peter, Andrew, James and John, 
Philip and Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, James the Less, 
Thaddeus, Simon, Judas. 


When class was over the youngsters 
would hang around the schoolroom until 
Barbara played one more hymn. They 
afterwards put her on the spot with such 
questions as, “Are movies sinful?” “Is it 
asin to wear lipstick?” 

The afternoon found Barbara “umping” 
a baseball game. The sports she directed 
were the only organized recreation for the 
youth of Edwight, Dry Creek, and Rock 
Creek, and Barbara had a hard time end- 
ing a game. 

“Jes one more inning, Miss Manzella,” 
they pleaded, but Barbara had to be firm 
about gathering up the bat and ball. At 
four o’clock she had to direct choir prac- 
tice at Dry Creek and then call on Aunt 
Jane Bradford, who lived several miles up 
the “hollar.” 

Late in the afternoon, Barbara and 
Davey returned to the house to wash their 
faces, drink a coke, and change dresses. 

Barbara liked to dress up a little be- 
fore going to Rock Creek to lift her 
morale. For Rock Creek was more diffi- 
cult. Until very recently, the religious life 
there had been served only by an itinerant 
preacher, who held a church service once 
a month and a revival twice a year. For 
these communities were young in com- 
parison to state history, the mountains 
having been opened by the coal industry 
as recently as World War I. 

Barbara helped the other workers estab- 
lish a church program at Rock Creek com- 
parable to that of any small community. 

Barbara and Davey returned from Rock 
Creek when the moon was rising over the 
dark shoulders of the mountains. It was 
dinnertime. Then came dishes and study 
for the next day’s work. Letter-writing 
was done late at night, or on Saturday, 
along with washing, and cleaning her room. 


Gift of watermelon 

Barbara was often discouraged, afraid 
that she was not reaching the people. 
Learning to understand their ways was the 
hardest job she had ever had. But when 
her task seemed hopeless, a lanky, red- 
haired boy who had never said a word in 
class would volunteer to answer questions, 
or a basket of watermelons would arrive 
from a new friend. For Barbara had a 
warmth and sincerity that were infectious. 

Breaking into the barrier of prejudice 
against “educated” people, she was able 
to win the trust of this proud, honest 
folk of the West Virginia mining districts. 
Through understanding, Barbara Manzella, 
New Yorker, was able to impart some of 
her spirit and vision to the youth of 
mountainous West Virginia. 
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Children of Edwight miners crowd around Barbara after Bible school class to 
hear her retell story of how Jesus called his disciples. Center of their attention is 
the flannelgraph, which they watch eagerly as she adds figures of disciples. 
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Lunch at a nearby miners’ boarding house gives Barbara a chance to chat with 


missionaries and other students in the Work Fellowship. Sometimes Charles Pin- 
dar (center), West Va. Mountain Project director drops in to eat with them. 


Visiting a seventy-nine-year-old mountaineer, Barbara listens sympathetically as 
Aunt Jane Bradford describes how a friend’s hand was injured. Later, Aunt Jane 
toted up her children and grandchildren. They number more than a hundred. 
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President Odell (left), who has 2 hand in all campus activities, nods approval as football coach Joe Huston, with coke 


tles, outlines a play. Interested onlookers Eldon Fix and Warren Smith are basketball, baseball, and swimming coache 


Trailblazing in Edueation 


Expiring Albany College, now thriving Lewis and Clark, 


was revitalized by the sure touch of Morgan Odell. 


By THOMAS F. HUDSON 


HEN MORGAN ODELL left his profes- 

sorship at Los Angeles in 1942 to 
take over the presidency of Lewis and 
Clark College—then Albany College—in 
Oregon, his friends were dismayed. As 
one of them put it: “Odell must be crazy 
to leave the security of an established 
school for a dead horse like Albany.” 

For Albany College was definitely in 
the doldrums. True, it had seventy-five 
years behind it, but many of them were 
lean years indeed. When an old trustee 
boasted that “Albany opened its doors in 
1867, and they have never been shut,” a 
more realistic observer retorted, “Yes, and 
most of the time they have been barely 
ajar.” 

Albany’s geographical location was a 
handicap. With two large state-supported 
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schools nearby, the University of Oregon 
and the Oregon State College of Agricul- 
ture, Albany became a mere speck on the 
educational horizon. 

The depression well-nigh finished off 
the struggling little college. Investments 
declined, family incomes dropped, and stu- 
dents began to stay away in ever increas- 
ing numbers. In a frantic effort to balance 
the budget, faculty members were dropped. 
The college lost its accreditation with the 
Northwest Association of Higher Educa- 
tion. In the same period the Albany foot- 
ball team established an unprecedented 
record—they lost twenty-eight consecu- 
tive games. 

The board of trustees, desperate to halt 
a total collapse decided upon a drastic 
move. In 1934, they opened a junior 
branch of Albany in Portland. The branch 
started in an old hall with fifty-five stu- 


dents, but by 1937 the enrollment 
reached the number of 200. The s 
year, the parent school at Albany had 
148 pupils. It was obvious that the ¢ 
had outgrown its parent, so in 1938 
trustees closed the Albany unit and 

it with the junior college branch in P 


land to form a four-year institution.” 


$250,000 drive for funds to purchasé 
campus and erect the necessary buildi 
was inaugurated, but failed. 

If the college were not to be abande 
completely, it had to secure an energ 
and ambitious president. Attention 
called to Morgan Odell, who at that # 
was head of the Department of Reli 
and Philosophy at Occidental College. 

As a teacher, he was among the 1 
popular on the campus. The door of 
office was always open, and he a 
chatted with students long after most 
the faculty members had gone he 
When the dean of men was compelled 
take a leave of absence for a year’s 
cial mission with the. United States g 
ernment, Morgan Odell was chosen to 
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ing dean of men. But he had never been 
college president. 
Dr. Odell had not had experience in 
jsing large sums of money. And that 
s what Albany needed most of all. How 
ould the trustees be sure that he would 
i the bill? One of them doesn’t hesitate 
5 tell us. “Well,” he said, “in the first 
lace, Odell believed in our cause. He 
it there was a place for a strong Chris- 
college in Portland. Our state uni- 
ities were doing a splendid job, but 
on a secular basis.” 
Morgan Odell made it abundantly clear 
the trustees that he was not interested 
n the project unless they were certain 
hat they desired a first-class college. 


Long, hard pull 


“Tt will be a long, hard pull,” Dr. Odell 
iald them. “First of all, we must secure 
¢ampus. Then, we must liquidate our 

btedness. We must recruit students 

d we must build an adequate faculty. 

his means, of course, that we shall have 
io pay more money for salaries than you 

been accustomed to paying. Above 

, we must restore our accreditation so 

it the college will have the respect of 

her institutions of higher learning. It 
ns that each trustee will have to dig 
leeply into his own pocket, but more than 
he will have to take off his coat and 

p to work. If you are willing to pro- 
eed on that basis, I am willing to come.” 

The trustees decided to hire Odell, and 
hey decided also to stick by him. 

They secured a sixty-acre tract with an 
bid residential estate. It is not more than 
ifteen minutes’ drive by automobile from 
Howntown Portland, and is located on 
Palatine Hill, overlooking a winding por- 
ion of the Williamette River, with a 
gorgeous view of snow-capped Mount 


Hood which serves as a_ backdrop. 

Morgan Odell raised the money for its 
purchase. He made the acquaintance of 
prominent business men throughout the 
state, transmitted his own enthusiasm for 
the reviving college, and collected dona- 
tions. He put his own. money into the 
venture, often endorsing his salary check 
to the building fund of the college. Soon 
he had secured enough cash to make a sub- 
stantial down payment. The sale of the 
old campus at Albany provided sufficient 
capital to liquidate all of the old indebt- 
edness and provide further operating capi- 
tal for the new venture. 

The main residence of the old estate, 
containing thirteen bedrooms, ten bath- 
rooms and seven fireplaces, became a com- 
bination women’s dormitory and admin- 
istration building. The spacious sunken 
living room with its solid walnut floor was 
converted into an all-college lounge. The 
six-room gate lodge, once occupied by the 
chief gardener of the estate, became the 
president’s house. Six greenhouses (one 
with a bronze gate which originally cost 
$3,000) were renovated into laboratories 
and classrooms. The spacious garage be- 
came the college chapel. 

Almost immediately, the college could 
boast of the finest swimming pool in the 
Northwest. Lights under the water cre- 
ated unusual night effects, and all around 
the base was a man-made “beach” of 
white sand imported from Belgium. In 
addition, there was a beautiful reflecting 
pool, which mirrored the entire mansion, 
and served also as an additional reservoir. 

Long closed to the public, the estate 
now became a beehive of activity. Odell 
announced that during the summer the 
entire campus would be available to church 
and civic groups for picnics and outings. 
From all over the area, young people came 





ocated om former residential estate, college utilizes 
tiginal buildings. Greenhouse serves as biology lab. 
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to the new campus to play. They liked it 
so well that they began asking questions 
about enrolling as students. Morgan Odell 
was there in person to greet his visitors, 
and if somebody asked about the college 
the president himself was close at hand to 
supply the information. 

The name “Albany” was no longer sig- 
nificant since the campus had moved to 
Portland, so the institution was given the 
“new-birth” name of “Lewis and Clark 
College” after the two great explorers 
whose names made history in the North- 
west. 

With the advent of new students, addi- 
tional buildings were needed, and Odell 
immediately set forth to secure them. It 
was wartime, and there were priorities. 
Government agencies were hard-boiled, 
but even they responded to the earnest 
young college president. He didn’t get 
everything he asked for, but he got a lot 
more than most of his trustees thought he 
would. 


Fully accredited 


The faculty, which had dwindled dur- 
ing the lean years, was enlarged again. 
Immediately, five professors of Ph.D. rank 
were added. Odell invited the committee 
on accreditation of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Higher Education to visit the 
campus and see what could be done to re- 
store the standing of the college. 

The Association sent five learned pro- 
fessors, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Charles W. Howard, professor of. educa- 
tion at Whitman College. 

The committee recommended provi- 
sional accreditation which has since been 
extended to full accreditation. Dr. How- 
ard remained to become the new dean of 
Lewis and Clark College, and to work with 
Dr. Odell in revitalizing the college. Then 


Many students specialize in the arts. Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege is also noted for outstanding music department. 
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Vou circle of friends, your church, 
your community includes young men 
now in military service. They are with- 
out the exhilaration, the glamour if you 
soldier and 


please, that comes to the 


sailor in time of war. They face all the 
temptations that confronted their broth- = 
and probably —— 
Women’s dormitory and administrative offices are housed in spacious mansion m 
60-acre tract of land. Student body now numbers over 1,000, is still growing 


ee ee 








ems a few years ago, 
some additional ones. At the same time 
there are fewer agencies to care for 
them. Are you caring for them as you 
did their older brothers? Are they in 


prayers? Do you regularly send rural folk came to hear him with reticence 


They thought he would not know their 
language, and they were sure they would 
not know his. But today, when it is ar 
nounced that Dr. Odell of Lewis ani 
Clark College is to pay a visit to som 
village, the meeting is packed. 

Lewis and Clark College has come tok 
a standard item in the benevolence budgets 
of the Presbyterian churches of Oregon 
The synod has recommended that each 
congregation contribute twenty-five cently 
per member per year. In many places 
this is the easiest money raised in 
entire budget. 

The secret of President Odell’s leader 
ship was recently expressed by a Portlan 
businessman who, somewhat to his o 
surprise, had just contributed $1,000 Wt 
Lewis and Clark College. He said, “Yo 
can’t turn down a man who believes 4 
earnestly in what he is doing as Morgi 
Odell.” 


Dr. Odell discovered a field in which no 
Oregon institution of higher learning was 
specializing—music. He also discovered 
that one of the most respected musicians 
in the area was Dr. John Stark Evans, in 
the department of music.at the University 
of Oregon. 

Leading musicians in the city were 
unanimous in their praise of Evans but all 
said, “You could never get him away from 
the University.” But in this judgment, 
they were not reckoning with the persua- 
sive abilities of President Odell. After a 
trip to the University of Oregon, Odell 
announced to the press that John Stark 
Evans was the new head of the music de- 
partment of Lewis and Clark College. 

The student body, which has doubled 
each year under Dr. Odell’s administra- 
tion, now numbers over 1,000. The college 
payroll has increased to $400,000 a year. 
The president has retained one of his old 
professorial habits. His office door is 
never closed. Students crowd his desk. 
His appearance at a football game or a 
track meet is always greeted with cheers, 
and he is invariably present at such func- 
tions. His rating with the students is ex- 
pressed by one of them, “Our prexy is cer- 
tainly one swell guy!” 

When Odell came to Oregon, only a 
handful of the Presbyterian churches in 
the synod were supporting the college. To- 
day the churches are practically 100 per 
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The Upper Room provides strength for 
day to day living with its Bible verses, 
stimulating pages and prayers. Thou- 
sands of service men can testify to its 
value. The pocket edition is made es- 
pecially for the soldier. Be sure he gets 
a copy of each issue. It can be enclosed 


in an ordinary envelope. 
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@ To THE EXTENT that the church-relatel 
colleges follow the teachings of Jesus, th 
students will accept the values of demo 
racy, internationalism, and science. The 
will have the dynamic in the leadership 0 
Jesus to push forward boldly to 

achievement of these ideals. It is ne 
enough to know the goals. One must hav 
moral fervor to risk everything for the 
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cent back of the college, both in recruit- 
ing students and in financial support. 
Odell has visited each Presbyterian min- 
ister in the synod, asking not only for his 
support, but also “What can the college 
do for you?” He himself has been tireless 
in speaking before congrégations in out- 
of-the-way places, many of which had 
never seen a college president. At first, 


sake. The church-related colleges do n# 
minimize the significance of values @ 


the mystic personal companionship 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Young people i 


these Christian colleges are brought f 


to face with a power not of this wor 


which works for righteousness. 


—CnHaries J. Turck, Preside 


Macalester College, St. Paul, M' 
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No Traditional Answer 


More THAN WE ArE. By Marguerite 
Harmon Bro. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. (144 pp., $1.50) 


hey THEME OF THIS BOOK is old, as old 
as the Disciples’ request “Lord, teach 
us how to pray.” But because we are still 
making that request, either of Christ or 
of his servants, the theme is always new. 
For we still want to know how to pray, 
that we may release the reservoirs of power 
which we feel lie unused within us, and 
which can make us “more than we are.” 

The author attempts a straightforward, 
practical answer to this question of how 
to pray, and largely achieves the sort of 
answer which will appeal to practical peo- 
ple, particularly to youth, impatient of 
traditional answers and the sentimentalism 
so liable to characterize a discussion of 
this kind. In plain talk, easily read by 
anyone of high school age or above, Miss 
Bro discusses place, time, moods as re- 
lated to prayer, and gives attention to the 
various parts of prayer, such as forgive- 
ness, intercession, and petition. 

The author makes good use of Scripture 
passages, and also employs modern psy- 
chology to point up the answers which the 
Bible and Christian experience have al- 
ways given us. More Than We Are will 
help readers find through prayer a new 
friendship with God expressed in joyous 
service to our fellow men.—Ware W. 
WIMBERLY. 


Bungling in High Places 


WE NEED Nor Farr. By Sumner Welles. 
Houghton Mifflin, New York. (157 pp., 
$2.50) 


r IS THROUGH SUFFERING that learning 
comes. How much more suffering must 
humanity endure before it finally learns 
to put the whole before the part; to un- 
derstand that only in the safety of the 
community of nations can any one nation 
find its own safety?” 

Although Sumner Welles closes his most 
recent book with these words, he might 
well have used them for his opening, for 
it is the underlying theme of We Need 
Not Fail, a sober, thought-provoking 
analysis of the Palestine problem. 

Often called the “diplomat’s diplomat,” 
Mr. Welles is eminently qualified to diag- 
hose the treacherous influences that are 
Spreading from Palestine, which he feels 
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is the world’s No. 1 trouble spot today. 
Educated at Groton and Harvard, Sumner 
Welles decided early to enter upon the 
“portfolio career.” At the age of twenty- 
eight he became the youngest chief in 
history of Latin American Affairs in the 
Department of State. After a decade of 
service as delegate to Central American 
nations and as ambassador to Cuba, Mr. 
Welles climaxed his government career as 
under secretary of State. Since 1943, he 
has been writing penetrating and influ- 
ential books on the international scene. 

The handling of 
the partition of 
Palestine, Mr. 
Welles compares to 
the Manchurian in- 
vasion problem in 
1931, when the 
League of Nations 
failed to exercise 
its authority, thus 
giving the green 
light to the rising dictators of the Thir- 
ties. 

Beginning with a compact summary of 
the history of Palestine from the days of 
the Roman Empire until May 14, 1948, 
the author guides his readers to a many- 
sided understanding of the situation that 
now faces the United Nations. He explains 
the purpose of the former British mandate, 
and the recent events that have brought 











Sumner Welles 


this long-standing sore spot to a head. 
The infection of world carelessness and 
national selfishness now endangers our in- 
ternational health, and may, unless treated 
properly and ‘promptly, lead to the last 
and fatal illness of our species on this 
globe. 

If this happens the brunt of the blame, 
Mr. Welles writes, will lie at the door of 
the United States. We are inclined, not 
without reason, to shout to the world that 
Russia and her use of the veto are caus- 
ing the breakdown of our world organiza- 
tion. However, in the greatest test of the 
United Nations thus far—Palestine—it is 
our own nation, the one to which most of 
the smaller countries look for leadership 
and support, that has gone back on its 
word, yielding to the threat of force, and 
working for its own interests rather than 
for international security. 

The partition plan was adopted by the 
United Nations, and supported by both 
the United States and Russia. But when 
trouble loomed, our nation on March 109, 
1948, requested an abandonment of the 
plan, and our Department of State offi- 
cials and members of our military openly 
angled for control of Arabian oil. This 
affront to the dignity and authority of the 
United Nations has deeply disillusioned 
the small countries of the world. 

But, in spite of this fiasco, it is not too 
late to recover. We can, and should, in 
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@ Any person who reads this book and applies 
the guidance offered will find himself in finding 


of the spirit more readily appli 
living then he ever imagined 


Each of the 12 major parts of the book is 
divided into 28 daily readings. For each day there 


is the indicated Scripture, the reading, the prayer, 
roposed expcriment—all to help any read- 


MAKING A GO OF LIFE may be used as 
daily readings for spiritual enlightenment, direc- 


its themes particularly stimulating. 


Making a Go of Life 


Practical laws 


will discover the ae ve 
to purposeful 


@ go of life! 


refreshment. Discussion groups will find 


by ROY L. SMITH 


Roy L. Smith is the edi- 
tor of The Christian Ad- 
vecate which now en- 
joys a readership of 
more than 400,000 copies 
weekly. He is one of the 
most stimulating writers 
and speakers of American Prot- 
estantism. His direct approach to 
current problems and clarity of 
his statements make his inter- 
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the author’s view, raise the arms embargo, 
set up a body capable of enforcing the 
decisions of the United Nations, and be- 
gin straightening out our own foreign pol- 
icy so that other nations can depend on 
our consistency.—E. P. H. 


Everybody’s Bishop 


BisHop Brent. By Alexander C. Za- 
briskie. The Westminster Press, Phila- 


delphia. (217 pp., $3.75) 


H: IS A SMALL MAN and but slimly 
endowed with courage who does not 
exult, and thank God for having matched 
him with this hour.” 

These words, written in 1918 by Epis- 
copalian Bishop Charles Henry Brent dur- 
ing the time of his work in warring Eu- 
rope, summarize the spirit and philosophy 
of an original and creative American 
churchman. At Ontario, Boston, the Philip- 
pines, Western Europe, and Lausanne, 
Bishop Brent pitted himself against the 
major evils of our times. Intimately and 
dramatically, this book tells the story of 
his crowded, colorful life. 

From 1gor to 1917, he spent in the 
Philippine Islands as the first missionary 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in that 
area. Not content with developing this 
new field, the bishop entered actively into 
the intricate task of gaining control over 
the heavy traffic in opium and other drugs. 

At the entry of his country into the 
first World War, Bishop Brent left the 
Philippines to reorganize the Chaplain 
Corps of the Army. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed Senior Headquarters Chaplain of 
the A.E.F. by General Pershing. As 
“Bishop in Khaki,” he lived in the trenches 
with the doughboys, an experience which 
served to deepen his own faith. 

With these achievements behind him, 
Bishop Brent set out on his greatest task, 
the ecumenical movement. He entered the 
lists for Christian unity at Geneva, where 
he became chairman of the committee 
planning a world conference on Christian 
faith and world order. When this con- 
ference finally materialized in 1927, it 
peaked Bishop Brent’s career by making 
him its president. Especially pertinent to 
the problems of the 1940’s is author Za- 
briskie’s account of this conference and 
its work to open the way to greater Chris- 
tian unity. Bishop Brent’s problems in 
1927 are our problems today. 

In addition to his other labors for 
ecumenicity, Bishop Brent wrote many 
books, and this volume includes a com- 
plete list of his works. His philosonhy is 
summarized in the final chapter of the 
biography, and the secret of his great per- 
sonal influence, his own inner life, is 
analyzed. 

The vision of Bishop Brent gave his 
thoughts an enduring timeliness. These 
words, written thirty years ago, might 


| have been from yesterday’s editorial page: 


“Now we see gasping in the grip of death 
the civilization which cajoled us into pa 
ing it divine honors. Its soul will live, b 
its body will die and rise again. . . . Wh 
we are striving for is a new internatio 
order, based on the broad universal p 
ciples of right and justice.”—E. P. H. © 


Chinese Puzzle 


CurRisTIAN VoIces IN CHINA. Edi 
by Chester S. Miao. Friendship Pr 
New York. (Clcth, $2.00; paper $1 


216 pp.) 


HOSE WHO WISH to understand 

revolutionary character of the terri 
ing upheaval in China, the conflict betwe 
the Kuomintang and the Communists p 
the role of the Church in this strugg 
should by all means read Christian Voi 
in China, edited by Chester S. Miao w 
thirteen contributors—outstanding Chri 
tian leaders of China. 

The strength of the book is found 
Parts I and II, which are an analysis of 
the strength and the weaknesses of 
Church amid the problems and difficulties 
in China today. The strongest contributor 
is T. C. Chao of Yenching University whe 
wrote Chapter II, Part I, “Christian Faith 
in China’s Struggle.” The problem of 
China, as he sees it, is that the com 
temporary forces have been more dest 
tive than constructive. For this reas 
there is no sound foundation on which 
raise the superstructure of a national li 
While the Church has the seeds of rebirth 
it is weakened by confusion, spiritual « 
financial poverty, plus an inability to 
late faith to action. On the other sid 
the Church has profoundly influenced 
and morals in many ways. The criti¢ 
public, once anti-Christian, is now 
patient with the practice of the Church 
the light of its profession, demanding that 
the Church be more, rather than less, 
Christian. 

The Christian faith is a fighting faith 
But where faith of every kind has disap 
peared, Christianity is at a loss to know 
what to do. Communism, however, is 2 
challenge which is forcing the Church to 
show its colors. 

We may see in the future in China am 
other demonstration of the Church’s way 
of thriving under oppression. 

Part II deals with the struggle for de 
mocracy, Christianity in Communist areas, 
education, and rural reconstruction. This 
section is “must” reading, particularly the 
chapter on Christianity in Communist 
areas, which carefully analyzes the de 
clared policy of the Communists and 
studies, without the heat of passion, th 
possibilities and the actualities of the 
Church in Communist areas. Christian 
Voices in China makes the reacler feel that 
the fate of China is a vital concern of 
Christians everywhere. 

—Ctiype M. Avisos 
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pisodes from the life of Christ and his disciples are enacted in modern dialogue. 


“GREATEST STORY” 


Radio program, featuring a revisit to times 


of Jesus, breaks broadcasting traditions. 


y HAROLD J. QUIGLEY 


AS ONE of the most glamorous of mod- 
ern industries, radio is replete with 
thind-the-scenes dramas that occur in 
he producing and airing of programs. One 
f the greatest backstage stories in radio 
the success of “The Greatest Story Ever 
old,” a weekly dramatic show built 
round the life of Christ. 
At the inception of the series in 1946, 
asoned radio men said it couldn’t last. 
broke with too many traditions of the 
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business. In the first place, whoever heard 
of a million-dollar show, sponsored by one 
of the wealthiest corporations in the coun- 
try, without a commercial? They couldn’t 
understand that. 

Besides, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” sought to establish itself without 
benefit of advertising in the press. Fur- 
ther, it would not avail itself of contests 
or gifts to attract public notice. It 
wouldn’t even have the drawing card of 
big names, for, though the finest acting 
talent in the country would be used, they 


would perform anonymously. It was auda- 
cious enough to expect such name-con- 
scious people as actors to work without a 
credit line; to expect the public to be 
loyal to a nameless cast was even worse. 
And the anonymous cast was especially 
bad psychology, the experts felt, on a show 
scheduled for Sunday evening, in com- 
petition with Jack Benny, Fred Allen, and 
Charlie McCarthy. 

The last pat of earth on the grave of 
this program, radio men said, was its 
theme. Except for the Sunday morning 
hours, religion—whatever its other merits 
—was not good radio. People just wouldn’t 
tune in, they thought. 

Everyone knows now that they were 
wrong. “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
has a following of seven million listeners. 
Its fan mail averages a thousand letters a 
week. 

Recordings of the program reach a 
world-wide audience, and it is short-waved 
by the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion (WRUL, WRUW, and WRUX) on 
Sundays at 4:45 P.M., EDT. On Septem- 
ber 12, the program returned to the longer 
wave length and its regular network after 
a summer vacation. 


Dramatic Episodes 


Every Sunday evening at 6:30 EDT, 
over the ABC network, the program pre- 
sents a dramatic episode illustrating the 
application of the teachings of Jesus. The 
problems dramatized and the language em- 
ployed in the dialogue are modern. But 
the setting is the time and locale of Jesus’ 
career. Radiomen questioned the idea of 
using “Christ’s voice” on the air. No one 
had ever attempted that before. They 
didn’t know how this would be accepted 
by religious people. It was suggested that 
two or three different actors be used for 
the voice of Christ, alternating them so 
that listeners would never identify a voice 
with any person or program as they now 
do with Peter and the other disciples. 
Christ is never an actual participant in 
the story, but his voice, with musical 
backgrounds, intervenes to state the prin- 
ciple used to resolve each life problem. 

When the directors of the Goodyear 
Company were thinking of this million- 
dollar program, they were alarmed at some 
of the frightening developments in the 
American scene, and hoped to do some- 
thing to counteract them. Since they 
wanted as wide an appeal as possible, they 
submitted the first script to Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish leadets, all of whom 
approved it. 

For a time after its debut, “The Great- 
est Story Ever Told” was definitely a hit. 
The critics said so. The mail response 
agreed. The Hooper rating—radio’s term 
for a scientific measurement of a pro- 
gram’s audience—showed enough listeners 
to satisfy the most eager commercial spon- 
sor. Yet the sponsors refused to take ad- 
vantage of this chance to plug their prod- 
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ucts. The simple announcement, “The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company pre- 
sents . . .” is required by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Having successfully hurdled the first 
few shows, “The Greatest Story” saw 
looming ahead the problem that gives so 
ya SA many radio people nervous indigestion: 
48 w.48" st. Could the cat sustain the high quality 
SN EW avORK of the first productions? A Broadway pro- 
AGO 3B OSTON ENE WARK ducer, once he has a hit, can relax while 
the public scrambles for tickets for a 
year or two. But radio is different. To 
stay on the air fifty-two weeks a year with 
It’s Taste Blended — one script writer, as “The Greatest Story” 
. planned to do, is the definition of a night- 
Truly Splendid mare in the broadcasting world. 

The advertising experts shook their 

EDWARDS TEA heads and said it couldn’t be done. The 
best of programs needs powerful promo- 

tion, they said. And as the months moved 

Price $7.00 per case of 20- on, advertising agencies began pointing to 

cartons 50-bags each, less 5% “The Greatest Story” as an experiment in Before preparing radio script H 

allowance for FREE SAMPLE broadcasting without advertising, and Denker examines medieval Bible stor, 

saying, “We told you so.” For the polls 

CARTON to new customers. showed a diminishing audience. There was Education by Radio, sponsored by Obi 

Shipped anywhere by parcel even gossip about the show’s folding. State University, urged Goodyear to m 

post paid. Still the sponsors stuck to their policy. recordings of the programs for use i 

They refused to advertise, and when one churches. With the stimulus of these ing 

Distributed by: listener wrote asking for confirmation of dents, faith in “The Greatest Story” ros 

his guess that one of the roles was taken _ the program continued. 

EDWARDS & BRENNAN by actor Jimmy Stewart, he was not told It made a real comeback. The Hoope 
whether he was right or wrong. The cast rating soared again, and soon was hig 

TEA COMPANY remained anonymous. enough to justify the millions investe 

Navigation Bidg. Then came signs of deepening grass- and assure the future of the show. 

Mauch Chunk - Pennsylvania roots interest in the program. At the “The Greatest Story Ever Told” h 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish fa 

Send for descriptive price list and Church, U. S. A., at Grand Rapids, in Religious leaders of all three grow 

project plans on SELLING TEA for prof- 1947, there was a unanimous vote to draft recommend it to their people. While 

it by Church Group Organizations, a letter acknowledging the Church’s grat- program makes no attempt to break de 

itude for the program. The Institute for the genuine differences among these mg_°Y" 5°! 

ligions, it emphasizes their likenessame': 

Many who were uninformed or misi Han 

formed about the life of Christ are findiagge@ndel 


unsuspected ties among the three maj oo 
oloists 


5) ’ { ) 17H) groups of worshipers in our land. TW 
{ success of “The Greatest Story Ever Te -70). 
y j i \ may well be a happy augury for futugeu™ S 


peace and amity among Protestants, Cathgeontralt 
olics, and Jews. Iden 1 


“Studies in the Life and Teachings Dratoris 
of Our Lord” na Col 


@ AN ILLINOIS BUSINESSMAN took a doll Messiz 
ENJOY THIS COURSE AT HOME BY CORRESPONDENCE bill, pinned a piece of paper to it, ast. co, 
. ; everybody who spent the money to wil a, 
Stimulating lessons by Dr. R. A. Torrey down what it was for, and send it bad ol 
enable you to fit together in sequence... into circulation for two weeks. At the min, 
from your own Bible...the tremendous] of that time it came back to him with OH, , 
significant facts and events in the life and following story: lected 


Reis ‘ ‘. It was spent five times for salary. 
ministry of Jesus Christ. Course includes It was spent five times for tobedil —_ 


348-page textbook with 28 examinations. It was spent five times for cigarette a 
Enroll today! It was spent three times for candy. Bwent, 
---- It was spent twice for haberdashenm,.. p 
[] 1 enclose $8.00 for enroliment in [] Please send me details on this It was spent three times for meals. Back 
The Life of Christ Course. and other correspondence courses. It was spent once for auto parts. lymn 
eo PL-893 It was spent once for groceries. Baker 
It was spent once for laundry. Pa.) 
Address It was spent twice for shaves. 
. : It was spent once for toothpaste. #Ce: 
Moody Bible Institute, Correspondence School God never had a chance with till % in 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE CHICAGO LLINOIS dollar, did he? (From a church bulletin. ee 


PEPTE! 


























A fascinating survey of the 
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h: Eight Little Preludes and 
ps, played by Ernest White at the 
of the Church of Saint Mary the 
agin, New York (Technicord T-10, four 
Trecords, $7.46*). Ernest White is 
mized as an outstanding authority on 
and a brilliant organist. This album 
companied by a thirty-six-page book- 
# information on the music, a thematic 
to each prelude and fugue, and notes 
in the artist. 
I Believe, a song collection sung by 
imma Schaver, soprano, with symphonic 
hestra and choir, conducted by George 
astian (Vox 635, three 12” records, 
Ws). This is a series of Hebrew songs 
‘ith the English text printed on the inside 
the back cover of the album. Most of 
he compositions were discovered by Miss 
haver while she was on a recent mission 
s a cultural delegate to the Displaced 
ons Camps of Europe. 
use hf Mendelssohn: Elijah, sung by the 
e ingandel Oratorio Society of Augustana 
” ollege, conducted by Henry Veld, with 
ploists (Bibletone EJ, five 10” records, 
s.75). This oratorio brief is an abridge- 
ent of the full work. Careful considera- 
ion has been given to the continuity of 
oth the music and the religious text. It 
ells the complete story and contains the 
ighlights of the original work. Enclosed 
n the album is a sixteen-page illustrated 
ooklet, containing the complete text, as 
ell as photographs of the conductor, the 
our soloists, and the accompanying organ- 
pts. 
Handel: The Messiah, sung by the 
andel Oratorio Society of Augustana 
ollege, conducted by Henry Veld, with 
dloists (Bibletone T, four 10” records, 
4.70). Another oratorio brief. Soloists are 
ra Stover, soprano; Lydia Summers, 
ontralto; Harold Haugh, tenor; and J. 
Iden Edkins, bass-baritone. The Handel 
Dratorio Society was founded at August- 
a College in 1881 and has presented the 
Messiah” during practically every Christ- 
mas season since that time. 
Timeless Album of Enduring In- 
. ol piration, spoken by J. Carroll Naish, 
+h th ‘ith organ background (United Artists 
t 1, three 10” records, $3.15). These are 
‘lected scripture passages, read with 
everence and deep feeling. They include 
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ary. 


na he Last Supper, the Lord’s Prayer, ex- 
dy erpts from the Sermon on the Mount, the 
‘hen HWenty-Third Psalm, and the Ninety- 
a irst Psalm. 
BE Bach: Vivace and Karg-Elert: 
7 iymn to the Stars, played by Walter 
Baker on the organ of the Overbrook 
Pa.) Presbyterian Church (Adelphia 
e. 





*Certain states have a state sales tax which is 
hot included in price quotations. In a few cases 
the price is slightly higher west of the Rocky 
Mountains, 
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0-1002, one 12” record, $3). This pressing 
was made by one of the newer recording 
companies, which will specialize in unusual 
and rarely heard music. The record is 
made of unbreakable vinylite material. 

Rock of Ages and Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, sung by Pietro Gen- 
tile, baritone, and the Three Carolaires 
(Tempo 1006, one 10” record, $1.05). A 
former member of the staff of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House sings two well- 
known hymns with the assistance of a trio 
of children’s voices. 

The Palms and The Holy City, 
played by Herb Kern at the Hammond 
organ, Lloyd Sloop at the novachord, and 
William Arey at the chimes (Tempo 996, 





one 10” record, $1.05). An unusual instru- 
mental rendering of two festive sacred 
numbers. 

Cowboy Hymns, sung by the Texas 
Rangers (Bibletone TR, three 10” records, 
$3.09). This is an album that the young- 
sters will love. Sung reverently and faith- 
fully reproduced, the six selections include 
“Cowboy Camp Meetin’” and “Golden 
Wings and Silver Spurs.” 

Mahatma Gandhi: His Spiritual 
Message, spoken by M. K. Gandhi 
(Columbia 17523 D, one 10” record, $1). 
In the precise English which he learned 
while he attended Oxford University, 
Mahatma Gandhi discusses his reflections 
on the justification of God. 








New Hymnals Will 


That 


FREE / 
Offer. 


Churches everywhere are finding 
out about “The Service Hymnal.” 
Why not YOU? Here is our offer: 
Mail coupon today and we will 
send you FREE sample of “The 
Service Hymnal’? and FREE 
“Finance Plans” folder showing 
how to obtain hymnals at no 
budget cost. 


Help Your Church 


Add NEW Members—Inspire ALL to Greater Service 





Thousands acclaim “The Service Hymnal” unsurpassed in musical appeal and spirit- 
ual power. Pastors, Superintendents, Choir Leaders, and Music mmittees have 
told us how it has helped their work—attracted whole families, rekindled zeal. 


Gives you greater value than any comparable book. Has more singable hymns and 
songs, more Scripture Readings, more Indexes. A complete service book—you need no 
other. Used by 27 denominations— priced economically. Make no com- 
mitments until you see this superlative hymnal— Three Books in One. 


9 Unequalled Features of Quality and Distinction 
@ 510 Musical Numbers. Old Favorites and tested new hymns. 


@ 67 Scripture Readings for every season and every use. 









@ 117 Descant arrangements. 







H 0 P COMPANY 


S761-L8 West Lake St., Chicago 44 


© 6 Complete Indexes. 
© Quality-Plus Binding. Lacquered 4, Su: -hurh ener a ee Paae 


for long wear. / 
Name 












e@ Optional binding color— / 
Brown or Maroon cloth. Address Sebi 









lam © Pastor; 1) Supe.; or 


e@ Large Hymnal-size pages. 
Church & Denom. 





e Completely orchestrated. 







Expect to buy new hymnals (approx. date )_ 


e Low price, save up to 
one-half. 


Mail COUPON 


Hymnals now used . oneean 
Address 
Address. . — 











Pastor___ 


BGs. canes 


NOW AVAILABLE 
TO DELIGHT THE 
CHRISTIAN AUDIENCE 


A 16mm sound motion picture, 
which in the course of an hour and 
a half will impress every congre- 
gation with the grace of personal 
evangelism in action. 

A Christian film which shows 
a loving God reaching down from 
heaven with comfort and help. 

A stimulating film which por- 
trays Christian life in action and of 
which a prominent coast-to-coast 
commentator stated: “The world 
is crying for such movies today.” 

A challenging film with a great 
lesson: God uses ordinary people 
to accomplish His purposes in the 
lives of others. 

For immediate bookings contact 
your local film supply dealer or: 


s 
The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod 
Visual Education Service 
3558-D South Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altor Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 ee, rad Sr 1948 


COX SONS & VINING. Inc. 


Pil Mew Vook 10, MV. 





-— CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 


For Sale or for Personal use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the 
sick, sorrowing. shut-in. Birthday. Chrisimas, etc. 
Many with Bible Text. Boxed Assortments and 
in bulk. Good Profit. Catalog list sent on request. 

PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. 8 Buffalo 8, N.Y. 














FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


ri mm O) RP) in Ce Garalice 


== \ 
. \ IN STEEL OR WOOD 


\ _ 


P REDINGTONG CO 








ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut Crunch ond 
Creamy Mints in attractive one pound metal contain 
ers. Repeat sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
?. O. Bex 2597 Maple Shade, NJ. 
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@ An epitaph for many a sermon... 


“Died of Quotation” 


By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


D IED OF QUOTATION.” This is an epitaph 
which might well be inscribed on 
the grave of many a sermon. The sermon 
was carefully planned, outlined, organized, 
labored over and prayed over; but it 
“died of quotation.” 

I read recently the inaugural or instal- 
lation address of a professor at one of the 
theological seminaries. I had not read ten 
lines before I came upon a quotation, and 
a very good one, too; and in the next line 
another, and also a very good quotation, 
and so on to the end of the speech. It was 
an able address and I read it with interest 
and with profit. But the frequency of 
quotations led me to count the number 
which appeared in the address. The num- 
ber was twenty. If the quoted passages 
were deleted, the address would be a shell. 

In such an address, of course, quota- 
tions may be more fitting and appropriate 
than in a sermon. But if one takes the 
trouble to read many of the popular ser- 
mons of the day, one will discover about 
the same proportion of quotations. The 
minister is not going long before we hear, 
“As Doctor So-and-so once said,” and soon 
again, “As the late Bishop So-and-so 
said”; and before long, “In his latest book 
Mr. So-and-so thus writes.” If the quota- 
tions, however good and apt they may be, 
were to be deleted from the body of the 
sermon, there would not be much left that 
was worth while. 

A study of the greatest preachers, such 
as Chalmers, Talmage, Phillips, Simpson, 
Guthrie, and Beecher, shows that they 
hardly ever uttered a quotation. In the 


sermons of Beecher I can recall ju: 
quotation. 

The handicap of over-quotati¢ 
obvious; but more obvious to the 
than it is to the preacher who is i 
habit of using quotations. In the first 
this habit tends to make the preach 
the development and organization ¢ 
sermon, come to depend upon what 
one else has said. No matter how le 
or eminent the person whose words] 
quoted, no quotation is as effective 
strong and timely utterance by the pre 
er himself. In the second place, re 
so much upon quotation, from either p 
or poetry, dries up the fountain of im 
ination in the preacher’s mind and hex 
This is always a disaster for the preach 
for they who reach and warm the hearts 
the people are men of imagination. 

Again, copious quotation is a quench 
of true eloquence. It breaks the flow of 
dent thought and ardent speech. Eloquen 
is something that comes out of a ma 
own soul, and no man can be eloque 
except as a reciter or an actor is eloqueal 
when he is constantly using the sayings 
other men. The more Scripture, of coun 
one quotes, the better; but Scripture n 
dams up the torrent of impetuous, ardenj 
evangelical speech, but rather adds to 
It might be good for all of us preache 
to experiment and see if we can write 
preach a sermon without a single quotati 
in it. 

It was the greatest of all preachers 
said, “Out of the abundance of the heat 
the mouth speaketh.” 





CHURCH CALENDAR 


September 26, Sunday: Rally Day 

The money that goes into the col- 
lection plates of Presbyterian churches on 
this Sunday is contributed to the Board of 
Christian Education. 


September 26—October 3: Religious 
Education Week. 

Introduced in 1930 by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
Religious Education Week has since been 
observed yearly in the churches of forty 
Protestant denominations in the United 
States and Canada. The theme this year 
s “Christ and the Community.” Partic- 
ular attention will be given to the place 
of the community and its religious insti- 
tutions in national life. 


October 3: World Communion 
day. 

Once each year, on this day, Prote 
tant Christians the world over unite in 
service of Communion. The idea of Wo 
Communion Sunday was born in 1936. I 
was a purely Presbyterian affair at fin 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. setti 
it apart as a day when all its church 
in this country and its missions overs 
would hold Communion services. By # 
end of two years, several Protest 
churches had adopted the idea. The Fe 
eral Council of Churches took over sp 
sorship of the day in 1940. 

The New Curriculum will be used f 
the first time in Presbyterian Chure 
Schools on this day. 
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People come from seven communities to worship at Church of the Vespers. 


Horton’s Barn 


It was the 86-year-old mother of Edward Everett Horton 


who suggested church services be held at Encino. 


By E. A. K. HACKETT 


LTHOUGH UNTOLD THOUSANDS of people 

have laughed at his antics on the stage 
and screen, and millions of others have 
chuckled at his droll impersonations on 
the radio, comparatively few know that 
Edward Everett Horton is an active Pres- 
byterian churchman. Yet scarcely a Sun- 
day passes when he is not in his usual 
place in the Church of the Vespers (Com- 
munity Presbyterian) in Encino, Cal- 
ifornia, except when he is away from home 
on professional engagements. 

Encino lies just over the hills from 
Hollywood in the San Fernando Valley, 
that lush community of small “ranchos” 
famed in song and story. Here, nestled 
amid myriads of California live-dak trees, 
Horton makes his home, and here stands 
“Horton’s Barn,” Church of the Vespers. 

In this barn meets 
an up-and-coming Pres- 
byterian congregation. 
The idea of holding 
church services in the 
the 
comedian’s mother, 
Mrs. Isabella Horton, 
who conceived the idea 
three years ago when 
she began to find it 
inconvenient, at 86, to 
travel several miles to 


the nearest Presbyte- Robert 
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Mr. E. E. Horton, trustee, and 


A. Cameron, 


rian church. She had heard the Reverend 
Robert Alexander Cameron preach, and 
asked him whether he would preach in her 
son’s barn if a church should be organized 
in Encino. The church was organized, Dr. 
Cameron was called to be its pastor, and 
he has served the congregation ever since. 

Mrs. Horton is the senior elder in the 
church, and still one of its most active 
workers. The name selected, Church of 
the Vespers, dates back to the first wor- 
ship service of the congregation, held at 
the vesper hour in Mrs. Horton’s home. 

Edward Everett Horton is a member 
of the board of trustees of the church. 
Another trustee is Norris Goff, “Abner” 
of the “Lum and Abner” radio team. 
Walter Tetley, who plays “Leroy” on “The 
Great Gildersleeve” radio show, is an 
active member of the church, as is Barbara 
Luddy, leading actress for many years on 
the “First Nighter” 
radio program. Interna- 
tionally known artists 
appear as guests at the 
monthly musical ves- 
per services. 

The barn is just that 
in the strictest sense of 
the word, although 
many additions have 
been made inside and 
out through the efforts 
of Horton himself. An 


pastor, avid collector of an- 








ENS INTEREST 


HEIGHT 








Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project 
giant, lifelike screen pictures direct from 
drawings, magazines, pages of books or 
hymnals, actual objects, lantern slides, or 
film strips. Learn more about these ver- 
satile projectors. Write Dept. E166. 


American @ Optical 
Scientific meena Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 








Here's how YOU can help 
YOUR church! 
Send for 150 PUBLICITY IDEAS FOR PROMOTING 
PROTESTANTISM. i i i 


church can gain greater recognition for its 
er 
only $1 Rat wil Schoyer and * 

















WANTED: Growing, active church of 
1200 members offers fine opportunity 
to someone qualified as choir director, 
able to direct educational program and 
youth activities. 
Write: Warren Avenue Presbyterien Church 
510 Se. Warren Avenve 
Saginaw, Michigan 














TOM ANE 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


BACHEL 





tiques, he has added many rare and orna- up a common creed or form of gove 
LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE mental furnishings to the church. One of ment, or of worship.” The responsib 
PORTLAND, OREGON his recent gifts is a reading desk, more for maintaining the loyalty of its ¢ 
mevcitienne Miabindanetee than 100 years old, which was once used members to its historic doctrinal s 
FACULTY OF 70 as the pulpit in the Old Spring Street ards, therefore, rests upon each denomi 
Strong in music, science and training for all Presbyterian Church in New York City, _ tion. 
forms of youth leadership. Some fields com- where Horton’s father and mother were 
bine on-the-job experience with academic married. 
study and faculty conference. The congregation is fast outgrowing Negro Nurse 
Morgan S. Odell, President the barn, and property has been purchased « - - - page 25 of your May 8 magazi 
nearby where a church will be erected. Shows two nurses treating a patient, one 
But despite the changes which a new struc- COlored nurse and the other one white, 
ture will bring about, members of the tells the name of the white nurse but 
Church of the Vespers will always recall of the colored one. I think this is 
WANTED the early beginnings of the congregation, ‘Timination; the names of both nur 


Qualified man to assist Pastor in Church, and the humble beauty of Horton’s Barn. should have been given. That is a q 
Sunday School and Athletic Work of large of “not practicing what you preach.” 


Presbyterian Church ss 
Theological education not essential —Rosert NEwBuRN (age 
Indianapolis, 


References required 


Write: Box PL-11, 321 So. 4th St. THE ND Bo 
Philadelphia 6. Penna. SOUNDING ARD We agree with Master Newburn. 


(Continued from page 3) receiving his letter we have made 
a effort to discover the name of the Ne 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire asked Dr. William nurse but unfortunately her name was 
$25.00 EXTRA Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of the General known to the photographer. We as 
FOR YOU OR YOUR ORGANIZATION Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U S.A, you that we will not be guilty of the “s 
Sell only $0 Bones of becutifel CHRISTMAS ond and a member of the Executive Commit- 6 omission” in the future —THe Epi 
EVERYDAY greeting cards. Costs nothing to try. tee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
Write for your sample on approval today. of Christ in America, to prepare a state- 
THE GREETING CARD GUILD ment clarifying the relationship of mem- Bible Quiz 
COT. P, SD W. HD Oi. GEN VEER M8, HY. ber churches to the Federal Council. We « At a recent Family Night service hé 
reproduce it herewith—Tue Epirors. in the First Presbyterian Church, An 
The Federal Council of the Churches of _ Illinois, the pot-luck dinner was follow 
Christ in America consists of twenty-five by the usual Bible quiz. This time the 
national denominations created by them in’ was a single question: “How would y 
WANTED: Director of Religious Education, 1908 and directly under their control. It describe the Bible in one sentence to 
Church of 1500 members, good salary, real is not a separate or independent body, but non-Christian?” 
opportunity for constructive and satisfying the denominations themselves working to- “The Bible is the Word of God” w 
service. Give qualifications and references in gether in matters of common interest and __ the answer on seven of the cards, but 
letter to the Rev. John Paul Vincent, D.D., concern. All the policies of the Federal was considered too general. Others 
First Presbyterian Church, Sioux City, lowe. Council are determined by the designated into cumbersome detail. The sentence 
representatives of the member-denomina- lected as the winner stated that ‘ 
tions, acting either in their plenary ses- Bible is a divinely inspired book, con 
sions biennially, or in the bi-monthly _ ing the history and teachings of the Chn 
i p meetings of their executive committee. tian religion.” 
i Chase ‘ ROBE S The decisions of these representatives To the winner, Miss Marjorie Lingt 
alpait constitute the only official statements of was awarded a year’s subscription 
eae ae ae the Federal Council’s position. PRESBYTERIAN Lire. 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes); J-20 The theological position of the Federal —Mrs. CuHaries H. Wu 
Gunior choir); P-20 (pulpit robes). | Council is positively evangelical. Since Anna, 


COLLEGIATE CAP & come 6. the Federal Council is a council of 
A. ~* — ny ey } 7 Ryd churches, not in any sense a super-church Best Books 


or an authority above the Churches, it has 
no separate creedal statement of its own, 
but rests firmly upon the common ele- 
ments in the official doctrinal standards 
Puoto CrepITs of the denominations that comprise it. 
Photographs not otherwise credited All of these denominations, by virtue of 
From left to right and top to bottom their act in ratifying the Constitution of 
Pace 8: the Federal Council, affirm their loyalty 
Paces 9-10; RNS. to Jesus Christ as “Divine Lord and 
: : Saviour.” The Federal Council has de- 
Pace 11; World Council 4 - : 
, — clined to receive into membership any 
Paces 12-13; Bd. of Foreign Missions ae Pe : 
: ; denomination whose position with ref- 
Pace 15: Provost : paths 
ce atuecies Miandad Niet erence to the person of Christ as “Divine 
> eng + Lord and Saviour” did not seem altogether 
aa = par ‘ clear. Beyond this crucial point, the Fed- 
SES 23: JOR LHS: Hem eral Council does not go into matters of . ions 
Pace 24: Jean Cross doctrine, for the denominations, in draft- Emile Cailliet and John C. Blankenagel 
Pace*25: Acme ing its constitution, reserved the area of a 
Pace 28: Religious News Service doctrine to themselves, declaring that the Wostesineter nal 
Federal Council “has no authority to draw Philadelphia, 





















































« I have noted with some interest yo 
paragraph in the July 3 issue of Px 
TERIAN LiFe about the selection of 
fifty best books by the Religious 
Committee of the American Library 
sociation. 

Perhaps your readers also would bei 
terested in knowing that two releases 
the Westminster Press, book publishi 
agency of the Presbyterian Board 
Christian Education, were included in 
list of fifty. sa 

The titles were: Christianity and P 
erty edited by Joseph F. Fletcher, 
Great Shorter Works of Pascal edited 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. =. in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not = 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences ‘vith 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 











— COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 

Founded 1819 

Presbyterian 


= LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
‘Ml | ¥ MUSIC 
a FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 


WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 











Schools of Nursing 











Men’s Colleges 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


“Nursing is an art; and if it is to be made an art. 
ae exclusive a devotion, as hard a preparation. as any paint- 
@’e or sculptors work; for what is the having to do with 
dead canvas, or cold marble, compared to having to do with 
the living body, the temple of God's spirit.” 

Frorence NigwTinaare 


IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Offers a 3-Year Professional Nursing 
Course to High School Graduates, 17-35 
Years of Age. 

Hospital Nursing Practice in All Major 
Fields. 

Pre-Clinical Sciences are taught at the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 
NON-SECTARIAN 

For catalog write: 
MARY ANNA CRESSMAN, R. N. 
Director School of Nursing 
27 South 9th St., Newark 7, N. J. 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK — FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Mail this coupon with your remittance to 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 So. Fourth St., 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Enclosed with this coupon is a check or money order for $....... Please 
enter a subscription for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for ..... eccce 
$2.50 per year (foreign subscriptions $3.00), in the name of: 


Name.. 


PD. invcacecesietbtabetssteanis 
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This is a new subscrip- 
tion 


This is a renewal order 


This is a gift subscrip- 
tion. Send gift notice 
card signed: 




















Yours 


The new ILLUSTRATED 
Edition of the famous 
best-seller that is 
already a classic! 


— 


Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
magnificent story of the 
times of Jesus Christ with 
8 full-color illustrations 

by DEAN CORNWELL 


A °5) vatue 


YOURS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
as an enrollment bonus! 


STORY of pomp and power—of cruelty, danger and 
romance—no wonder THE ROBE has already been read by many millions of 
readers . . . who call it “one of the most powerful and exciting books ever 
written!” Now it has been republished in a new, beautifully made, oversize 
volume, lavishly illustrated with full-color reproductions of eight original oil 
paintings made especially for this edition by the famous illustrator, DEAN 
CORNWELL. These magnificent paintings recreate the very breath and life 
of the barbaric Roman Empire, the poignancy of the love of the girl Diana 
for Marcellus, the Roman soldier who helped to crucify Christ but lived to 
follow in His steps. This sumptuous volume will be sent to you, without extra 
charge, as an enrollment bonus on joining. (Publisher’s list price $5.00) 


JOIN NOW! SEND NO MONEY! 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB PL 79 





Keep: / AS A NEW MEMBER OF 
SEARS 


Peoples Book Club 


8 GLORIOUS FULL-COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY DEAN CORNWELL! 





CHOOSE ONE OF THESE AS YOUR 


FIRST CLUB SELECTION for only $1.66 


NO TRUMPET BEFORE HIM 

By Nelia Gardner White 

Inspiring story of a young minister who dared 

to preach the truth about his parishioners. 

best-seller that won the Westminster Fiction Award. 
(Publisher's list price $3.00) 


THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS By Russell Janney 
A beautiful and moving story of the transforma- 
tion of a little coal town from hate to love. A 
national best-seller! (Publisher‘s list price $3.00) 


GREEN GRASS OF WYOMING By Mary O’Hoera 
This heartwarming story of young love by the 
author of My Friend Flicka has just been made 
into one of the notable movies of the year. 
(Publisher's list gone $2.75) 


ONE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

A book you will curn to again and again—1,000 

poems, stories, essays, plays and other writings 

selected from the best literature of all time. 
(Publisher's list price $5.00) 





NOW YOU, TOO, MAY ENJOY THE SAVINGS AND CONVENIENCE 
OF SEARS PEOPLES BOOK CLUB... 





P. O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Illinois 


ORE THAN 475,000 FAMILIES — 


unique “Peoples Jury” System. This way you 
are sure to get books which you will want to 
read and own. .. books packed with honest- 
to-goodness story value. 


Wholesome, worth-while books—always 


I want to take advantage of your offer. Send me tne # 

new, beautifully illustrated edition of THE RUBE as § 
emroliment bonus and at the same time 

@ fully privileged member of Peoples Book Club. x 
and that you will also immediately ship me 

first Club selection the book I have checked necked 8 

together with a bill for $1.06 = 13e for § 

and handling. As a member I 


all over America — proudly own the 
beautiful books which their membership in 
Sears Peoples Book Club has brought to 
them ... at a great saving! Until now, mem- 
bership has been limited mainly to the regu- 
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earned- bonus. 


Signature 
Send Me As My First Club Selection: 
Bm a Segees Sefer Him (0) One Thousand 
The @ Beautiful Things 
© Green Grass of Wienies 


EEE 


(First Name) (PRINT PLAINLY) ‘Last Name) 


Btreet Adtress 
or Rural Route 


iT 


Il am enclosing $1.06 to save the postage 
ing charges.(Be sure to include tax on 
by your city or state.) 
Stigntty higher in Canada Address 
228 Gleor Street W., Terente. 


r 


lections (as few as four during each nit months) 

lar egardiess of publishers’ 

I will receive without charge The Peoples § 
forthcoming books so 

whether 1 want the book & 


with every fourth book I purchase the 
me em edditional book without extra 


7. we ow ess ee ms oe 


lar customers of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Now we are able to enlarge our membership 
and to give book-lovers everywhere this 
unique opportunity to save on good books 
for the whole family! 


Truly a “Peoples” Club . . . Peoples Book 
Club books are actually chosen with the help 
of the members themselves, through the 


at a saving. PBC selections are made from 
among the current most popular books. But 
every book selected must not only be enter- 
taining but also must truthfully present life's 
highest values and avoid cheap sensational- 
ism....As a member, you will receive 
GOOD, ENJOYABLE books regularly . . . 
books that will give you many hours of 
reading pleasure.- 


WHAT YOUR MEMBERSHIP WILL MEAN TO YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


SAVE OVER 60%, paces | bonus books. Pay 
only $1.66 each for outstanding new books sell- 
ing from $2.50 to $375 in publishers’ editions. 


GET A BEAUTIFUL BONUS BOOK when you 
join, an earned-bonus book (each a $3.00 to $5.00 
value at isher's list price) with every four 
Club purchased. 


RECEIVE “JURY-TESTED” BOOKS chosen by 


k Peoples Baok Club > 


rs) a of Sears 


members like you who serve 5n Peoples Juries. 


PAY ONLY FOR THE BOOKS YOU DECIDE TO 
TAKE — as few as four books a year —and still 
retain full privileges of membership. 

RECEIVE WITHOUT CHARGE The Peoples Choice 
magazine, which tells about forthcoming books. 
BUILD A HOME LIBRARY of the finest current 
best-sellers, distinctively bound, richly illustrated. 


Roebuck and Co 


Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Illinois 








